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DID THINGS GO BETTER BEFORE OUR TIME? 


BY GEORGE J. HOLYOKE. 


HEN this question is put to me I 
answer, ‘‘ No.’’ Things did not go 
better before my time—nor that of the 
working class who were contemporaries 
of my earlier years. My answer is given 
from the working-class point of view, 
founded on a personal experience extend- 
ing as far back as 1856, when I first be- 
came familiar with workshops. Many 
are still under the impression that things 
are as bad as they well can be, whereas 
they have been much worse than they are 
now. When I first took an interest in 
public affairs, agitators among people 
were as despondent as frogs who were 
supposed to croak because they seemed to 
be neglected. 

Of course, if there has been no better- 
ment in the condition of the people, de- 
spair is excusable—but if there has, de- 
spair is as unseemly as unnecessary. 
Every age has its needs and its improve- 
ments to make, but a knowledge of what 
has been accomplished should take de- 
spair out of men’s minds. To this end I 
write of changes which have taken place 
in my time. 

I was born in the tinder-box days. I 
remember having to strike a light in my 
grandfather’s garden for his early pipe, 
when we arrived there at five o’clock in 
the morning. At times my fingers bled 
as I missed the steel with the jagged 
flint. Then the tinder proved damp where 





the futile spark fell, and when ignition 
came a brimstone match filled the air with 
satanic fumes. He would have been 
thought as much a visionary as Joanna 
Southcott, who said the time would come 
when small, quick-lighting lucifers would 
be as plentiful and as cheap as blades of 
grassinatown. How tardy was change 
in olden time! Flint and steel had been 
in use 400 years. Philip the Good put it 
into the collar of the Golden Fleece 
(1429). It was not until 1833 that phos- 
phorus matches were introduced. The 
safety match of the _— day did not 
appear until 1845. The consumption of 
matches is eight per day for each person. 
To produce eight lights, by a tinder-box, 
would take a quarter of an hour. 

In tinder-box days the nimble night 
burglar heard the flint and steel going, 
and had time to pack up his booty and 
reach the next parish before the owner 
descended the stairs with his flickering 
candle. Does any one now fully appre- 
ciate the morality of light? Extinguish 
the gas in the streets of London, and a 
thousand extra policemen would do less 
to prevent outrage and robbery than the 
ever-burning, order-keeping street light. 
Light is a police force—neither ghosts 
nor burglars like it. Thieves flee before 
itas errors flee the mind when the light 
of truth bursts forth beneficently on the 
understanding of the ignorant. 
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Seventy years ago the evenings were 
wasted in a million houses of the poor: 
After sundown the household lived in 
gloom. Children who could read, read, as 
I did, by the flickering light of the fire, 
which often limited for life the power of 
seeing. Now the pauper reads by a better 
light than the squire did in the days when 
squires were county gods. Now old men 
see years after the period when their 
forefathers were blind. 

Then a social tyranny prevailed, un- 
pleasant to the rich and costly to the poor, 
which regarded the beard as an outrage. 
I remember when only four men in Bir- 
mingham had courage to wear beards. 
They were followers of Joanna Southcott. 
They did it in imitation of the apostles, 
and were jeered at in the streets by igno- 
rant Christians. George Frederick Muntz, 
one of the two first members elected in 
Birmingham, was the first member who 
ventured to wear a beard in the House of 
Commons; and he would have been in- 
sulted had he not been a powerful man 
and carried a heavy Malacca cane, which 
he was known to apply to any one who 
offered him a personal affront. Only mili- 
tary officers were allowed to wear a mous- 
tache; among them—no one, not even 
Wellington, was hero enough to wear a 
beard. The Rev. Edmund R. Larkin, of 
Burton Rectory, near Lincoln, was the 
first clergyman (that was as late as 1852) 
who appeared in the pulpit with a beard, 
but he shaved the upper lip as an apology 
for the audacity of the chin; George Daw- 
son was the first Nonconformist preacher 
who delivered a sermon in a full-blown 
moustache and beard, which was taken in 
both cases as an unmistakable sign of 
latitudinarianism in doctrine. Inthe bank 
clerk or the workman it was worse. It 
was flat insubordination not to shave. 
The penalty was prompt dismissal. As 
though there were not fetters about hard 
to bear, people made fetters for them- 
selves. Such was the daintiness of igno- 
rance that a man could not eat, dress, nor 
even think as he pleased. He was even 
compelled to shave by public opinion. 

When Mr. Joseph Cowan was first a 
candidate for Parliament, he wore, as was 
his custom, a felt hat (then called a 
‘* wide-awake’’). He was believed to be 
an Italian conspirator, and suspected of 
holding opinions lacking in orthodox re- 
quirements. Yet all his reputed heresies 
of acts and tenets put together did not cost 
him so many votes as the form and tex- 





ture of his hat. He waselected—but his 
headgear would have ruined utterly a less 
brilliant candidate than he. This social 
intolerance now shows its silly and shame- 
less head no more. A wise Tolerance is 
the Angel, which stands at the portal of 
Progress and opens wide the door of the 
Temple. 

Dr. Church, of Birmingham, was the 
first person who, in my youth, contrived 
a bicycle, and rode upon it in the town, 
which caused more consternation than a 
Southcottean with his beard. He wasan 
an able physician, but his harmless inno- 
vation cost his practice. Patients refused 
to be cured by a doctor who rode a horse 
which had no head, and ate no oats. 
Now a parson may ride to church on a 
bicycle and people think none the worse 
of his sermon ; and, scandal of scandals, 
women are permitted to cycle, although 
it involves a new convenience of dress 
formerly sharply resented. 

In these days of public wash-houses, 
public laundries, and water-supply, few 
know the discomfort of a washing-day in 
a workman’s home, or of the feuds of a 
party pump. One pump ina yard had to 
serve several families. Quarrels arose as 
to who should first have the use of it. 
Sir Edwin Chadwick told me that more 
dissensions arose over party pumps in a 
day than a dozen preachers could recon- 
cile in a week. Now the poorest house 
has a water tap, which might be called 
moral, seeing the ill-feeling it prevents. 
So long as washing had to be done at 
home it took placein the kitchen, which 
was also the dining-room of a poor family. 
When the husband came home to his 
meals,damp clothes were hanging on lines 
over his head, and sometimes dripping on- 
to his plate. The children were in the 
way, and sometimes the wrong child had 
its ears boxed because, in the steam, the 
mother could not see which was which. 
This would give rise to further expres- 
sions which kept the Recording Angel, 
of whom Sterne tells us, very busy, whom 
the public wash-houses set free for other, 
though scarcely less repugnant, duty. 

In that day sleeping-rooms led to de- 
plorable additions to the register of ‘‘ idle 
words.’’ ‘The introduction of iron bed- 
steads began a new era of midnight mor- 
ality. Asa wandering speaker I dreaded 
the wooden bedsteads of cottage, lodging 
house or inn. Fleas I did not much care 
for, and had no ill-will towards them. 
They were too little to be responsible for 
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what they did; while the malodorous bed 
bug is big enough to know better. Once 
in Windsor I selected an inn with a white 
portico, having an air of pastoral cleanli- 
ness. The four-poster in my room, with 
its white curtains, was a further assur- 
ance of repose. The Boers were not more 
skillful in attack and retreat than the 
enemies I found in the field. Lighted 
candles did not drive them from the kopje 
pillow where they fought. In Sheffield, 
in 1840, I asked the landlady for an un- 
inhabited room. A cleaner-looking, white- 
washed chamber never greeted my eyes. 
But I soon found that a whole battalion 
of red-coated cannibals were stationed 
there, on active service. Wooden bed- 
steads in the houses of the poor were the 
fortresses of the enemy which then pos- 
sessed the land. Iron bedsteads have 
ended this, and given to the workman two 
hours more sleep at night than was possi- 
ble before that merciful invention. A 
gain of two hours for seven nights 
amounted to a day’s holiday in a week. 
Besides, these nocturnal irritations were 
a fruitful source of tenemental sin, from 
which iron bedsteads have saved resi- 
dents and wayfarers. 

Of all the benefits that have come to 
the working class in my time, those of 
travel are among the greatest. Transit by 
steam has changed the character of man, 
and the facilities of the world. Nothing 
brings toleration into the mind like see- 
ing new lands, new people, new usages. 
They who travel soon discover that other 
peopie have genius, manners and taste. 

he traveller loses on his way prejudices 
of which none could divest him at home, 
and he brings back in his luggage new 
ideas never contained in it before. Think 
what the great sea-terror of the emigrant 
used to be, as he thought of the dreadful 
voyage over the tempestuous billows. 
The first emigrants to America were six 
months in the /ayflower. Now a work- 
man can go from Manchester into the 
heart of America or Canada in a fortnight. 
The deadly depression which weighed 
on the heart of the homesick emigrant 
occurs no more, since he can return almost 
at will. A mechanic can travel far- 
ther now than a king could a century 
ago. When I first went to Brighton, 
third-class passengers travelled in an open 
cattle truck, exposed to wind and rain. 
For years the London and Northwestern 
Railway shunted the third-class passen- 
gers at Billsworth for two hours, while 
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the gentlemen’s trains went by. Now 
workmen travel in better carriages than 
gentlemen did half a century ago. In 
Newcastle-on-Tyne I have entered a third- 
class carriage at a quarrer to five in the 
morning. It was like Noah’s ark. The 
windows were openings which in storm 
were closed by wooden shutters to keep 
out wind and rain, when all was dark- 
ness. It did not arrive in London till 
nine o’clock in the evening, being sixteen 
hours on the journey. Now the workman 
can leave Newcastle at ten o’clock in the 
morning and be in London in the after- 
noon. 

Does any one think what advantage has 
come to the poor by the extension of den- 
tistry? Teeth are life-givers. They in- 
crease comeliness, comfort, health and 
length of years—advantages now shared 
more or less by the poorer classes—once 
confined to the wealthy alone. Formerly 
the sight of dental instruments struck 
terror in the heart of the patient. Now, 
fear arises when few instruments are seen, 
as the more numerous they are and the 
more skillfully they are made, the assur- 
ance of less pain is given. ‘The simple 
instruments which formerly alarmed, give 
confidence now, which means that the 
patient is wiser than of yore. 

Within the days of this generation 
what shrieks were heard in the hospital, 
which have been silenced forever by a 
discovery of pain-arresting chloroform ! 
No prayer could still the agony of the 
knife. The wise surgeon is greater than 
the priest. If any one would know what 
pain was in our time, let him read Dr. 
John Brown’s Rab and His Friends, 
which sent a pang of dangerous horror 
into the heart of every woman who read 
it. Now the meanest hospital gives the 
poorest patient who enters it a better 
chance of life than the wealthy could 
once command. 

*¥It was said formerly— 

The world is a market full cf streets, 

And Death is a merchant whom every one meets, 

If life were a thing which money could buy— 

The poor could not live, and the rich would not 
le, 


Now the 


r man can deal with death, 
and buy life on very reasonable terms, 
if he has common sense enough to observe 
half the precepts given him by generous 
physicians on temperance and prudence. 

=. Not long since no man was tolerated 
who sought to cure an ailment or prolong 


human life in the new way. Even per- 
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sons so eminent as Harriet Martineau, Dr. 
Elliotson, and Sir Bulwer Lytton were 
subjected to public ridicule and resent- 
ment because they suffered themselves to 
be restored to health by mesmerism or 
hydropathy. But in these liberal and 
happier days, any one who pleases may 
follow Mesmer, Pressnitz, or even Hahne- 
mann, and attain health by any means 
open to him, and is no longer expected to 
die according to the directions of antedi- 
luvian doctors. 

Until late years the poor man’s stomach 
was regarded as the waste-paper basket of 
the State, into which anything might be 
thrown that did not agree with well-to- 
do digestion. Now, the Indian proverb 
is taken to be worth heeding—that ‘‘ dis- 
ease enters by the mouth,’’ and that the 
health of the people is counted as part of 
the wealth of the nation. Pestilence is 
subjected to conditions. Diseases are 
checked at will, which formerly had an 
inscrutable power of defiance. The san- 
itation of towns is now a public care. 
True, officers of health have mostly only 
official noses, but they can be made sen- 
sible of nuisances by intelligent occupi- 
ers. Economists, less regarded than they 
ought to be, have proved that it is 
cheaper to prevent pestilence than bury 
the dead. Besides, disease, which has 
no manners, is apt to attack respectable 


e. : 
What are workshops now to what they 
once were? Any hole or stifling room 
was thought good enough for a man to 


work in. They, indeed, abound still, 
but are now regarded as discreditable. 
Many mills and factories are palaces now 
compared with what they were. Consid- 
ering how many millions of men and wo- 
men are compelled to pass half their lives 
in some den of industry or other, it is of 
no mean importance that improvement 
has set in in workshops. 

Codperative factories have arisen, light, 
spacious and clean, supplied with cool 
air in summer and warm air in winter. 
In my youth men were paid late on Sat- 
urday night ; poor nailers trudged miles 
into Birmingham, with their week’s 
work in bags on their backs, who were to 
be seen hanging about merchants’ doors 
up to ten and eleven o’clock to get pay- 
ment for their goods. The markets were 
closing or closed when the poor workers 
reached them. It was midnight, or Sun- 
day morning, before they arrived at 
home. Twelve or more hours a day was 
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the ordinary working period. Wages, 
piece work and day work, were cut down 
at will. I did not know then that these 
were ‘‘ the good old times’’ of which, in 
after years, I should hear so much. 

The great toil of other days in many 
trades is but exercise now, as exhaustion 
is limited by mechanical contrivances. A 
pressman in my employ has worked at a 
hand press twenty-four hours continu- 
ously before publishing day. Nowa gas 
engine does all the labor. Machinery is 
the deliverer which never tires and never 
grows pale. 

The humiliation of the farm laborer is 
over. He used to sing: 

Mr. Smith is a very good man, 

He lets us ride in his harvest van, 

He gives us bread and he gives us ale, 
We pray his heart may never fail. 

There is nothing to be said against Mr. 
Smith, who was evidently a kindly 
farmer of his time. Yet to what incredi- 
ble humiliation his ‘‘ pastors and masters”’ 
had brought poor Hodge, who could sing 
these lines, as though he had reached the 
Diamond Jubilee of his life when he rode 
in somebody else’s cart, and had cheese 
and beer. Now the farm workers of a 
codporative way of thinking have learned 
how to ride in their own vans, to possess 
the crop with which they are loaded, and 
to provide themselves with a harvest 
supper. 

In my time the mechanic had no per- 
sonal credit for his work, whatever might 
be his skill. Now in industrial exhibi- 
tions the name of the artificer is attached 
to his work, and he is part of the charac- 
ter of the firm which employs him. He 
has, also, now—if codperation prevails— 
a prospect of participating in the profits 
of his own industry. Half a century ago 
employers were proud of showing their 
machinery to visitors—never their men. 
Now they show their work people as well 
—whose condition and contentment is the 
first pride of great firms. 

Above all, knowledge is the supreme im- 
provement, which has come to workmen. 
They never asked for it, the ignorant 
never do ask for knowledge, and do not 
like those who propose it to them. 
Broughton first turned aside their repug- 
nance by telling them what Bacon knew, 
that ‘‘knowledge is power.’’ Now they 
realize the other half of the great saying, 
which Dr. Creighton, the late Bishop of 
London, supplied, that ‘‘ ignorance is im- 
potence.’’ They can see that the in- 
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structed son of the gentleman has power, 
brightness, confidence and alertness ; 
while the poor man’s child, untrained, 
incapable, dull in comparison, often ab- 
ject, is unconscious of his own powers, 
which lie latent within him. If an edu- 
cated and an ignorant child were sold by 
weight, the intelligent child would fetch 
more per pound avoirdupois than the 
ignorant one. Now education can be 
largely had for working men’s children for 
nothing. Even scholarships and degrees 
are open to the clever sort. Moreover, 
how smooth science has made the early 
days of instruction, formerly made jagged 
with the rod. 

Sir Edwin Chadwick showed that the 
child mind could not profitably be kept 
learning more than an hour ata time, and 
recreation must intervene before a second 
hour can be usefully spent. What a 
mercy and advantage to thousands of 
poor children this has been! Even the 
dreary schoolroom of the last generation 
is disappearing. A schoolroom should be 
spacious and bright, and Board Schools 
are beginning to be madesonow. I have 
seen a Board School in a dismal court in 
Whitechapel which looked like an alley 
of hell. All thoughts for pleasant im- 
pressions in the child mind, which make 
learning alluring, were formerly uncared 
for. Happier now is the lot of poor chil- 
dren than any former generation knew. 

Within my time no knowledge of public 
affairs was possible to the people, save in 
a second-hand way from sixpenny news- 
papers a month old. Now a workman 
can tread in the morning telegrams from 
all parts of the world in a half-penny 
paper hours before his employer is out of 
bed. If a pestilence broke out in the next 
street to his dwelling, the law compelled 
him to wait a month for the penny paper, 
the only one he could afford to buy be- 
fore he became aware of his danger, and 
it often happened that some of his family 
never lived to read of their risk. 

The sons of working people are now 
welcomed in the army, and their record 
there kas commanded the admiration of 
the onlooking world. But they are not 
flogged as they once were, at the will of 
the arrogant dandy who had bought his 
mastership over them. Intelligence has 
awakened manliness and self respect in 
common men, and the recruiting-sergeant 
has to go about without the lash under 
his coat. The working man further 
knows that there is a better future for his 
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sons in the public service, in the army or 
navy than ever existed before our time, 
Even the emigrant ship has regulations 
for the comfort of steerage passengers, 
unknown until recent years. People 
always professed great regard for ‘‘ Poor 
Jack,’’ but until Mr. Plimsoll arose, they 
left him to drown. 

Until a few years ago millions of home- 
born Englishmen were kept without 
votes like the Uitlanders of South Africa, 
and no one sent an army into the country 
to put down the ‘‘ corrupt oligarchy,”’ as 
Mr. Chamberlain called those who with- 
held redress. But it has come, though in 
a limping, limited way. If the claims of 
labor are not much considered, they are 
no longer contemned. It is always easier 
for the rider than the horse. The people 
are always being ridden, but it is much 
easier for the horse now than it ever was 
before. 

Sir Michael Foster, in a recent Presi- 
dential Address to the British Assocta- 
tion, said that ‘‘ the appliances of science 
have, as it were, covered with a soft cush- 
ion the rough places of life, and that not 
for the rich only, but also for the poor.’’ 
It is not, however, every kind of pro- 
gress, everywhere, in which every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, in which the 
reader is here concerned, but merely with 
such things as Esdras says, which have 
‘* passed by us in daily life,’? and which 
every ordinary Englishman has observed 
or known. 


If the question be asked whether the 
condition of the working class has been 
improved in proportion to that of the mid- 
dle and upper class of our time, the ans- 


wer must be, it has not. But that is not 
the question discussed here. The ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ Are the working class to-day 
better off than their fathers were?’’ ‘The 
answer already given is, Yes. Let the 
reader think what, in a general way, the 
new advantages are. The Press is free, and 
articulate with a dozen voices—formerly 
dumb. Now a poor man can buy a bet- 
ter library for a few shillings than Solo- 
mon with all his gold and glory could in 
his day; or than the middle-class man 
possessed fifty years ago. Toleration— 
not only of ideas, but of action, is en- 
larged, and that means much—social 
freedom is greater, and that means more. 
The days of children are happier, schoo)- 
rooms are more cheerful, and one day 
they will be educated so as to fit them for 
self-dependence and the duties of daily 
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life. Another change is that the pride in 
ignorance which makes for impotence, is 
decreasing, isno longer much thought of 
among those whose ignorance was their 
only attainment. 

Not less have the material conditions 
of life improved,. Food is purer—health 
is surer—life itself is safer and lasts 
longer. Comfort has crept into a mil- 
lion houses where it never, found its 
way before. Security can better be de- 
pended upon. The emigrant terror has 
gone. Instead of sailing out on hearsay 
to an unknown land and finding himself 
in the wrong one, or in the wrong part of 
the right country as has happened to 
thousands, the emigrant can now obtain 
official information, which may guide him 
tightly. Towns are brighter, there are 
more public buildings which do the hu- 
man eye good to look upon. Means of 
recreation are continually being multi- 
plied. Opportunity of change from town 
to country, or coast, falls now to the poor- 
est. Not cattle in trucks any more. Life 
is better worth living. Pain none could 
escape is evadable now. Parks are mul- 
tiplied and given as possessions to the 
people. Paintings and sculpture are now 
to be seen on the Sunday by workmen, 
which their forefathers never saw, being 
barred from them on the only day when 
they could see them. 

By a device within the memory of 
most, house-owning has become possible 
to those whose fathers never thought it 
possible. Temperance, once a melan- 
choly word, is now a popular resource of 
health and economy. The fortune of in- 
dustry is higher in many ways. Into 
how many firesides does it bring gladness 
to know that in barrack, or camp, or 
ship, the son is better treated than here- 
tofore! ; 

Can any of the middle-aged doubt that 
some things are better now than before 
their time? Now more than one hundred 
workshops exist on the labor co-partner- 
ship principle. Forty years ago those 
which commenced, failed—through lack 
of intelligence on the part of workers. 
The quality of workmen to be found every- 
where in our day did not exist then. 
Sixteen years ago there were little more 
than a dozen workshops owned and con- 
ducted by working men. There are more 
than a hundred now; and hundreds in 
which the workers receive an addition to 
their wages, undreamt of in the last gen- 
eration. In.this, and in other respects, 
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things go better than they did. Though 
there is still need of enlargement, the 
means of self-defence are not altogether 
wanting. Codperation has arisen—a new 
force for the self-extrication of the low- 
est. Without charity, or patronage, or 
asking anything from the State, it puts 
into each man’s hand the ‘‘means to 
cancel his captivity.’’ 

The rich man may vote twenty times 
where the poor man can vote only once. 
Still, the one voter counts for something 
where the unfranchised counted for noth- 
ing. 

Political as well as civil freedom has 
come in a measure to those who dwell in 
cottages and lodgings. Forone minute 
every seven years the workman is free. 
He can choose his political masters at the 
poll, and neither his neighbor, his em- 
ployer, nor his priest, has the knowledge 
to harm him on that account. One min- 
ute of liberty in seven years is not much, 
but there is no free country in the world 
where that one minute is so well secured 
as in England. If any one would meas- 
ure the present by the past let him recall 
the lines:— 

Allah! Allah! cried the stranger, 
Wondrous sights the traveller sees, 
But the latest is the greatest, 
Where the drones control the bees. 

They do it still, but not to the extent 
they did. The control of wisdom, when 
the drones have it, is all very well, but it 
is the other sort of control which is now 
happily to some extent controllable by 
the bees. The manners of the rich are 
better. 


Their sympathy with the people 
hasincreased. Their power of doing ill 


is no longer absolute. Employers think 
more of the condition of those who labor 
for them. The better sort still throw 
crumbs to Lazarus. But now Dives is 
expected to explain why it is that Laza- 
rus cannot get the crumbs himself. 

In ways still untold the labor class is 
gradually attaining the social equality 
with the idle class and to that indepen- 
dence hitherto the privilege of those who 
do nothing. The workingman’s power 
of self defence grows—his influence ex- 
tends—his rights enlarge. Injury suffered 
in industry is beginning to be compen- 
sated; even old-age pensions are in the air, 
though not as yet anywhere else. Not- 
withstanding ‘‘ John Brown’s soul goes 
marching on.’’ But it must be owned its 
shoes are a little down at the heels. 
Nevertheless, though there is yet much 
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to be done—more liberty to win, more 
improvements to attain, and more than 
all if it be possible, permanences of pros- 
perity to secure—I agree with Sydney 
Smith : 
For olden times let others prate, 
I deem it lucky I was born so late. 
There is a foolish praise of the past and 
a foolish depreciation of the present. The 

ast had its evils, the persent has fewer. 

he past had its promise, the present great 
realizations. It is not assumed in what 
has been said that. all the advantages re- 
counted were originated and acquired by 
working men alone. Many came by the 
concessions of those who had the power 
of withholding them. More concessions, 
nor will they lack acknowledgment. 
‘*Just gifts’? to men who have honor in 
their hearts, are, as Abd-el-Kader said, 
the ‘‘links of a golden chain which bind 
the recipients to the giver forever.’’ 

The Chinese put the feet of children in 
a boot and the foot never grows larger. 
There are boots of the mind as well as of 
the feet, that are worn by the young of 
all nations, which have no expansion in 
them, and which cramp the understand- 
ing of those grown-up. This prevents 
many from comprehending the changes 
by which they benefit, or realizing the 
facts of their daily life. Considering what 
the men of labor have for themselves and 
what has been won for them by their ad- 
vocates, and conceded to them from time 
to time by others, despair and the coun- 
sels of outrage which spring from it are 
unseemly, unnecessary and ungrateful. 
This is the moral of this story. 

A doleful publicist should be superan- 
nuated. He is already obsolete. Who- 
soever despairs of a cause in whose suc- 
cess he once exulted, should fall out of 
the ranks, where some ambulance waits 
to carry away the sick or dispirited. He 
has no business to utter his discouraging 
wail in the ears of the constant and confi- 
dent, marching to the front, where the 
battle of progress is being fought. 

Since so much has been accomplished 
in half a century, when there were few 
advantages to begin with—what may not 
be gained in the next fifty years with the 
larger means now at command, and the 
confidence great successes of the past 
should inspire. If working people adhere 
to the policy of advancing their own hon- 
est interests without destroying others as 
rightfully engaged in seeking theirs, the 
workers may make their own future what 
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they will. They may then acquire power 
sufficient, as the Zzmes once said: ‘‘ To 
turn a reform mill which would grind 
down an abuse a day.’’— The Fortnightly 
Review. 





GREAT TEACHERS. 


HE great teacher is always rare. When 
he comes we recognize him, not only 
as one who speaks with authority, but as 
one who is not as the scribes; that is, 
not as those other teachers whose spe- 
cial training and manifold opportunities 
should have enabled them to edify and 
astonish the people more than he. Clearly 
there is more than learning and profes- 
sional training needed to make a man a 
great preacher or teacher. What then is 
the secret of authoritative speech ? 

The thing most needful, and almost 
the one thing needful, is that the speaker 
should believe what he is saying. This 
seems an elementary demand; in reality 
it is the greatest of alldemands. There 
are a hundred men who can speak, for 
one who really believes, and the only 
speech which strikes home and leaves its 
mark upon another soul is the speech of 
profound and passionate conviction. Man 
is more than mind, and belief is more 
than a thing intellectual. The teacher © 
who covets earnestly the power of speak- 
ing with authority must believe his truth, 
not only with the understanding, but 
with the heart. He utters it, not as a 
proposition he can prove, but as a truth 
that has set his heart on fire. The im- 
pression he makes lies deeper than his 
words; it is the magnetism of the man, 
the inherent, transparent power of his 
message, and not the logic of his words, 
that carries conviction. The truth glows 
in his face, shines from his eyes. It does 
not so much belong to him as he belongs 
to it. It is not he that speaks, but a 
spirit that is speaking in him. He is not 
his own ; he is urged on by an irresistible 
impulse to tell the thing he knows and 
lives by. He has mastered the truth, 
but the truth has also mastered him. He 
is the ambassador of the highest, and 
that is why he is lord, and why he can 
speak as one having authority. 

To speak as one having authority you 
must really have it, otherwise you are 
not wonderful, but ridiculous. And to 
have the authority you must qualify 
yourself by the severest discipline of 
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mind and heart. You cannot hope to 

ak with authority unless you meditate 
pager night. No man has the right to 
commend to other men his undigested 
thoughts. But besides knowing the truth 
we must feel absolutely sure of it. We 
must be fully persuaded in our own 
minds. Half convictions will not do. 
We cannot effectively transfer to another 
mind a truth that does not possess and 
govern ourown. Nothing but soul can 
reach soul. Our belief must be a faith, 
an enthusiasm, a passion, and it must be 
uttered without regard to consequences. 
The speaker must think of nothing but 
his truth, and of the souls he knows his 
truth can bless. If he thinks of what he 
himself has to gain or lose by proclaiming 
it, his authority vanishes, as it deserves 
to vanish, for it is the single eye that 
God loves. Many of the greatest mas- 
ters of authoritative speech perished on 
the rack or among the flames. The great- 
est Master of all was lifted upon a cross. 
Yet they were persuaded that God was 
for them. They had the divine con- 
sciousness of being his ambassadors ; and 
they could speak their brave and lonely 
word, knowing that the future would 
justify them. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HERE are some indications of a re- 
vival in this country of the school 
controversy which is arousing so much 
bitter feeling in France and in England. 
In England the Roman Catholics and a 
considerable proportion of the clergy of 
the Established Church have united in 
the recent movement for putting the 
schools of England largely under Church 
control, on the ground that only thus can 
religion be taught in the schools. In 
France the issue underlying the present 
campaign against the Roman Catholic 
orders is the school question; the officers 
of the government, partly from religious 
rejudice, partly from reasons of state, 
being resolutely determined that the ed- 
ucation of the children of France shall 
not be committed to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. And now Cardinal Gibbons, 
who has heretofore been regarded as a 
friend of our public school system, is re- 
ported as having severely criticised it in 
a recent address or interview; the grava- 
men of his criticism being that the public 
» school doeS not teach religion, and that 
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religion is necessary to character; the 
remedy which he proposes being a divis- 
ion of the school funds, as in Canada, 
between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic schools, in each of which the 
religious faith of the pupils’ parents may 
be taught without objection. There are, 
indeed, some indications that the inspira- 
tion of this movement against a public 
school system under the control of the 
State comes from the Vatican. One 
would like to know whether the new 
Pope himself gives to it encouragement 
and support, and perhaps direction. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that 
the issue is one between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. The sharpest state- 
ment of the case against the fundamental 
principle of the public school system 
which we have seen is from the pen of 
the Rev. W. Montague Geer, Vicar of 
one of the chapels of Trinity Church in 
New York City—not to be confounded 
with the Rev. David H. Greer, the 
recently elected Bishop Coadjutor of New 
York. Mr. Geer states the issue in the 
following words: 

**In a country like this, with a mixed 
population, it is not the right and not the 
duty nor the policy of the State to edu- 
cate. The State is too big and unwieldy 
an organization to do such delicate work. 
. . « What is the result of our malprac- 
tice? Why, we are bringing up all over 
this broad land a lusty set of young 
pagans, who, sooner or later, they or 
their children, will make havoc of our 
institutions. Lynchers, labor agitators, 
and lawbreakers generally are human 
guide-posts, with arms, hands. and 
fingers wide-extended and voices at their 
loudest, pointing us to the ruin which 
awaits society if we persevere in the road 
which we are now taking.”’ 

On the other hand, the argument for a 
public school system was some years ago 
admirably stated by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Bouquillon, a Roman Catholic theologian 
of eminence, of the United States, in the 
following terms: 

“The Church has not received the 
mission to make known the human 
sciences, she has not been established for 
the progress of the nations in the arts and 
sciences, no more than to render them 
powerful and wealthy. . . . Her duty of 
teaching human sciences is only indirect 
—a work of charity or of necessity: of 
charity when they are not sufficiently 
taught by others who have that duty; of 
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necessity when they are badly taught, 
that is, taught in a sense op to 
supernatural truth and morality... . 
We affirm that the State has authority 
over education. This authority is in- 
cluded in that general authority with 
which the State is invested for promoting 
thecommon good, for guaranteeing toeach 
man his rights, for preventing abuses.”’ 

These two quotations, the first from a 
Protestant, the second from a Roman 
Catholic, clergyman, indicate the funda- 
mental issue underlying the school ques- 
tion, whether in France, England, or the 
United States. It is this: ‘‘/nx a demo- 
cratic community, ts the public education 
of the children the function primarily of the 
State or of the Church ? 

If education is a legitimate function of 
the State, then the fact that a score of 
men or a million men desire to send their 
children to private schools is no reason 
why they should be exempt from taxes 
levied to support the public schools, and 
no reason why public money should be 
paid to them to support their private 
schools. It is the function of the city to 


clean and police the streets. If the citi- 
zens of any block, dissatisfied with the 


manner in which the city discharges its 
duty, employ men to clean the street in 
front of their houses, and a private watch- 
man to patrol it, this fact does not afford 
any basis for a claim on their part to be 
exempt from the public taxes levied for 
cleaning and patrolling the streets, or for 
a share of those taxes to pay for their 
private performance of these municipal 
functions. Mr. Rockefeller is reported to 
be the owner of many thousands of acres 
in the Adirondacks. But he cannot 
therefore come before the State with a 
claim for a part of the road tax to keep 
in order the roads in this princely terri- 
tory. The Jews in New York constitute 
a community more separated, alike by 
faith, traditions, and locality, from their 
Christian neighbors than the Roman 
Catholics are from their Protestant neigh- 
bors. But no one would pay serious 
heed to them if they were to pledge 
themselves to punish all crime perpetrated 
by Jews and to support all Jews who are 
unable to support themselves, and on this 
ground were to ask for their proportion of 
the taxes levied to maintain the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction. If 
public education is a proper function of 
the State, then no man is exempt from 
paying his proportion of the tax use 
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he does not like the way in which that 
function is fulfilled. He must set himself 
to the task of persuading his fellow-citi- 
zens to change the method. If, on the 
other hand, it is not a proper function of 
the State, then the State ought to discon- 
tinue its public schools and relegate 
the work of public instruction to the 
churches, or to private enterprise, or to the 
two combined. The one thing the State 
ought not to do is to raise a fund by tax- 
ation and then pay it over to private or- 
ganizations to expend.. We hold it to be 
an axiom in the administration of a 
democratic community that all public 
money should be expended by public officials 
and should be kept subject to public control. 

In the history of the Republic excep- 
tions to this rule have grown up, They 
cannot be instantly abolished without 
doing more harm than good. But such 
exceptions are anomalies. It should be 
the object of statesmen to reduce them. 
Under no circumstances should they be 
increased. The plan of dividing public 
funds between Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant schools is not a plan to be seriously 
considered by the American people. 
Protestants should object as resolutely to 
the appropriation of public funds to 
Protestant as to Roman Catholic schools. 
If Protestants want Protestant schools, 
let them pay for such schools with 
Protestant money. If Roman Catholics 
want Roman Catholic schools, let them 
pay for such schools with Roman Catho- 
lic money. If Jews want Jewish schools, 
let them pay for such schools with Jewish 
money. But let not Protestant, Roman 
Catholics and Jews combine to tax the 
whole community in order to create a 
public fund, and, when it is created, en- 
gage in a struggle to see which of them 
can get the largest share of it. 

The Outlook has no doubt that public 
education is a function of the State. We 
agree with Dr. Bouquillon that ‘‘the 
State has authority over education. This 
authority is included in that general 
authority with which the State is in- 
vested for promoting the common good, 
for guaranteeing to each man his rights, 
for preventing abuses.’’ This principle 
underlies the public school system of the 
United States. Those who wish to sub- 
stitute Church schools for State schools 
can do so only by convincing the people 
of the United States that the conduct of 
education is the function of the Church, 
not of the State.— 7he Outlook. 
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HOW A LIBRARY CO-OPERATES 
WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY W. F. STEVENS, 
Librarian Carnegie Library, Homestead, Pa. 


HE town of Homestead and vicinity is 

a community of 23,000 population, 
and has a library of 18,000 volumes. It 
is one of the few libraries which Mr. 
Carnegie has endowed. The public 
schools have seventeen buildings, one 
hundred and twenty-five teachers and 
five thousand scholars. It was soon de- 
cided that the readers of the future in 
Homestead are the children of to-day. 
Arrangements were made with the school 
authorities to bring the school children 
and the library into practical relations. 
This was done, first, by furnishing the 
teachers with professional reading both 
in books and periodicals. Over two hun- 
dred volumes of this class of reading 
were furnished for this purpose. Second, 
the teachers each selected from the 
library from twenty-five to seventy vol- 
umes relating to the subjects being taught 
in their respective rooms. The phase of 
the public-school curriculum relating to 


literature is very strong. This enabled 
the teachers to draw heavily on the better 


classes of books. When Richard III was 
being studied in the High School twenty 
copies of Rolfe’s ‘‘ Richard III’’ were fur- 
nished for that subject. In other depart- 
ments of the schools the subject of geog- 
raphy was supplemented by five copies 
each of ‘*The World and its People’’ 
series which include a dozen or more 
titles. In some cases there is no effort on 
the part of the teachers to supplement 
studies, but they do furnish general read- 
SS 

he teacher knows the scholar person- 
ally, at least, on an average, better than 
the librarian, and is in a position to 
recommend the most desirable books. 

The third phase of this co-operation 
with the schools is in furnishing supple- 
mentary reading. Seventy-five volumes 
of twenty-five copies each are furnished 
for this purpose. This privilege is also 
granted to several villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Homestead. 

The theory is that the text-book in- 
structs the child in the mechanics of 
reading while the supplementary reading 
leads him to read for pleasure and infor- 
mation. The first requisite in this class 
of reading is interest, and this is secured 
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by furnishing attractive books. The 
scholars are made to feel that the reading 
of the ‘‘library books’’ is not a part of 
their regular work, and that it is a privi- 
lege for them to lay aside their studies 
and spend a half-hour reading. 

The fourth co-operative step is in the 
supply of pictures of the Perry and Brown 
types. The pictures after having the 
white edges cut off are mounted on cards, 
seven by nine inches, and classified the 
same as books. Pictures of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Bryant and other popular sub- 
jects are duplicated many times, as they 
are called for by different ward schools at 
the same time. These pictures are used 
in the study of art, geography, literature, 
nature study and history. Larger pic- 
tures usually sold in portfolios, as Rem- 
mington’s ‘‘ Broncos,’’ Gibson’s ‘‘ People 
of Dickens,’’ Gilbert’s ‘‘ Heads in 
Colors,’? and Christy’s ‘‘ Pastils,’’ are 
mounted in temporary frames for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The librarian of the 
juvenile department visits the schools 
periodically and tells stories for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention of the 
children to the library and the books that 
may be suggested by the stories. A story 
hour is also conducted at the library on 
Saturday afternoon. This is attended by 
fifty to eighty children. 

In all probability the best use of a 
library is made by the readers using it 
for some definite purpose. 

Members of study clubs belong to this 
class. Eleven study clubs have been 
organized, four of which are composed of 
teachers. These clubs representing a 
membership of over two hundred, have 
been united under the name of the 
‘* United Literary Clubs.’’ 

The most promising work done by the 
library is done in the public schools. 
The total circulation in the juvenile de- 

artment, which contains 6,500 volumes, 
is 36,800 or nearly one-third the total cir- 
culation of the library. Of 5,900, the 
total number of readers, 4,339 are scholars. 
This is an average of eight and one-half 
volumes for each scholar, or nearly one 
book each month for each scholar during 
the school year. The needs of the C. M. 
Schwab Industrial School are met by 
furnishing appropriate technical period- 
icals and several hundred books on fine 
arts, domestic economy, machinery, man- 
ual training, mechanical drawing and 
electricity. 

Text-books are little more than out- 
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lines of subjects to be taught. A mas- 
tery of the text-book does not always 
imply a mastery of the subject. It might 
be compared to the text usually an- 
nounced before a sermon, and may be 
said to be similarly related. That is: it 
is a brief statement from which is de- 
veloped a complete whole. To complete 
the thought outlined in the text-book 
one must use a library where most of the 
best books on the different subjects in 
human knowledge may be had. 

It is through an intelligent use of the 
library that the student is to be led on to 
the more complete knowledge usually 
embodied in the higher degrees. It is as 
true to-day as when Carlyle uttered it 
that ‘‘ The true university of these days 
is a collection of books.’’ Next to lead- 
ing the scholar to the mastery of the 
text-book, the highest ambition of the 
modern teacher should be to teach the 
scholar how to continue his education by 
the use of the library. 


THE SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President Harvard University. 


HERE is no universal type of ‘‘ The 
School ’’ in the United States. In- 
deed, such a thing as The School no more 
exists in reality than The Child or The 
Teacher; and consequently there are 
hardly any educational precepts which 
are universally applicable without excep- 
tion or qualification. The country school 
is very different from the city school, and 
the parochial school from the school sup- 
ported by taxation; the boarding-school 
and the day school exhibit different meth- 
ods and results; and the private school 
is of many sorts,—sometimes merely the 
personal venture of one man or of one 
woman, sometimes slightly endowed by 
an individual, a family, or a denomina- 
tion with a piece of ground and a wooden 
building, and sometimes largely endowed 
with ample and beautiful grounds, per- 
manent buildings, and funds for mainte- 
nance. Even the unendowed private- 
venture schools manifest great variety, 
some of them matching the public schools 
in paucity of teachers and meagerness of 
equipment, while others supply a teacher 
to every five or six pupils, and provide all 
possible means of illustration and manual 
training. American schools also differ 
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widely in regard to their religious tone 
or atmosphere. The public schools are 
frequently conducted in theory without 
direct religious teaching of any sort; and 
this theory is pretty well carried into 
practice in those communities which con- 
tain a considerable proportion of Roman 
Catholics or Jews, but is not strictly ob- 
served in those large portions of the 
United States where the Catholics or the 
Jews are but few. Among the private 
schools, too, there is great diversity in re- 
gard to religious instruction and the direct 
effort made to bring about the admission 
of the pupils to church membership, with 
or without the consent of their parents. 
In some of the private and endowed 
schools the preparation of the pupils for 
the first communion, confirmation, or 
joining the church, is one of the prime ob- 
jects of the school, and the religious mo- 
tive is kept constantly before the minds 
of pupils from an early age. In other 

rivate and endowed schools no attention 
is paid to the bringing of the children 
into any church; and the religious motive 
is but rarely appealed to, these things 
being intentionally left to the family and 
the church. Again, with regard to phys- 
ical training and the care of the body, 
there is great variety of practice in Amer- 
ican schools. Some of the endowed 
boarding-schools give more time to ath- 
letic sports than to Latin, English, sci- 
ence, mathematics or history; while many 
of the public and private day schools pay 
only the scantiest attention to bodily ex- 
ercise. 

The chief characteristic of the Ameri- 
can development of schools within the 
last thirty years is the decided improve- 
ment of the schools as machines. The 
national aptitude for mechanical inven- 
tion has here been impressively exhibited. 
Both public and private schools have been 
better organized, and have been provided 
with better buildings, apparatus and 
books; and the children in them have 
been more accurately graded with re- 
spect to mental size, capacity and attain- 
ments,—just as the chickens which come 
through the incubator and the brooder 
on large hen-farms are more accurately 
sorted and grouped according to size than 
any single hen’s brood can be, so that 
the stronger may not hurt or starve the 
weaker. Great improvement in rural 
schools has resulted from bringing the 
children daily from the farms by wagons 
into the central village, in order that one 
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large graded school can be carried on 
at the center, instead of many widely- 
scattered small schools in which accurate 
grading is impossible. This improved 
machinery would be a doubtful blessing, 
if its smooth working did not require and 
encourage the employment of a superior 
class of teachers; but the evils of the ma- 
chine—the lack of attention to the indi- 
vidual child, the waste of time for the 
bright children, and the tendency to work 
for a fair average product instead of one 
highly diversified—are done away with 
so soon as a large proportion of teachers 
to pupils is employed—such as one 
teacher for from sixteen to twenty-five 
pupils—while the many advantages or 
the good machine remain. 

The American idea that every child 
should go to school is not carried into 
effect in a single State. The National 
Educational Association has lately called 
attention tothe fact that in the so-called 
Indian Territory, which is under the con- 
trol of Congress, three-fourths of the 
population are reported to be without 
schools for their children. As regards 
school administration, there is great di- 
versity of practice in the American cities. 
New methods have been tried within the 
last ten years in many important cities; 
but there is no agreement as yet even 
on such fundamental matters as the best 
number for a school committee, and the 
best mode of selecting the committee. In 
some cities the school administration has 
been completely separated from other mu- 
nicipal business; but in others the board 
of aldermen or the common council con- 
trols the school committee in its expendi- 
tures, and even in its appointments. So 
numerous are the experiments now going 
on in school administration, and so suc- 
cessful have been some of the most radical 
experiments, that it is altogether likely 
that the next few years will see great 
changes in the methods and forms of 
school administration. At any rate, the 
last ten years have been a period of active 
and instructive experimentation. 

There are now a considerable number 
of schools in the United States which 
undertake to supply all the influences of 
home, church and school, at the most 
impressionable period of life. Such are 
the endowed schools for the children of 
rich people, the.cheap country academies 
in or near which the great majority of 
pupils must board, their homes being at 
a distance, the preparatory departments 
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maintained by many Western and South- 
ern colleges, and the private schools, sit- 
uated in the country, which rely on 
boarding pupils. These numerous schools 
have prospered during the last twenty 
years, because of the increasing number 
of families that can afford to send their 
children to school away from home, and 
because of the great increase of the urban 

pulation at the expense of the rural. 

he contrast is strong between the pub- 
lic day-school in a city, which spends on 
each pupil only from $30 to $40 a year, 
and the endowed school in the country, 
where each child costs its parents from 
$800 to $1,000 a year, ordinary vacations 
not being included. 


American school conditions are, then, 
so very different, that one would hardly 
expect to find any general principles of 
equal application under such diversified 
conditions. Nevertheless, there seem to 
be a few unconnected considerations 
which apply in some measure to all 
schools, although they must be applied 
in different ways by parents or teachers 
who have chiefly in mind a particular 
child or a particular school. These con- 
siderations, however, though uncon- 
nected, naturally fall into two groups,— 
those which concern education in general, 
and apply equally well to school training 
and to home training, and those which 
are chiefly, though by no means exclu- 
sively, applicable to schools. In the first 
group four distinct topics will be dis- 
cussed, and then in a second group six 
mental habits will be considered which 
schools of every grade, large or small, in 
city or country, should endeavor to form 
in their pupils, with or without assist- 
ance from the pupils’ homes. 


(1) For centuries there has been a dis- 
cussion going on between the advocates 
of the useful or utilitarian in schools and 
the advocates of the ideal or humanistic. 
This discussion is still rife, but in Amer- 
ican practice the advocates of the use- 
ful have certainly gained much ground 
within the last twenty years, partly be- 
cause it has been perceived of late that 
the utilitarian and the humane are often 
identical, or, if not identical, consistent 
and harmonious. That a given piece of 
work, or a given occupation, may con- 
tribute to earning a livelihood does not 
prove that it is not Fe training in the 
humanistic sense. e training involved 
in making or doing certain things is not 
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impaired if the things made are things 
which other people desire, or the things 
done are things which other people want 
to have done. Thus, to do chores about 
a barn or a house, if the chores are well 
done, is excellent training for any boy, 
the usefulness of the chores being no 
injury to them as means of training. 
Reading, writing, and ciphering contrib- 
ute to the earning of a better livelihood 
than an illiterate person is likely to earn. 
They contribute, to be sure, to much else; 
but it is no injury to the training which 
the acquisition of these arts supplies that 
the arts themselves are useful. On the 
other hand, that a given occupation is 
pursued for sport, and no longer as a 
means of livelihood, does not necessarily 
withdraw it from the category of things 
useful for training.. The natural boy’s 
pursuit of frogs, birds and woodchucks 
is an informing survival of a habit in- 
dispensable to primitive man. Hunting 
and fishing were the most necessary 
means of livelihood for savages. They 
are pursued now as sports as well as for 
livelihood, and there is good training in 
them when practiced merely as sports. 
They teach civilized man alertness, ac- 
curacy of observation, quickness of ac- 
tion, endurance and patience, just as 
they developed these valuable qualities 
in generations of savages who never 
knew what humanism, altruism and 
idealism were. The justification of un- 
productive athletic sports, like ball games, 
races of all sorts, and dancing, lies in the 
facts that they develop in civilized man 
some of the invaluable qualities which 
hunting and fishing developed in savages, 
and that they recreate and revive in peo- 
ple who lead the unnatural life of civili- 
zation the power for useful work. They 
also defend young people against laziness 
and vice by affording pleasurable activi- 
ties and innocent gladness. The co-op- 
erative motive comes into play in certain 
sports which demand a measure of self- 
denying action on the part of each player 
to secure the success of the side or group 
to which he belongs. Whenever the suc- 
cess of the group calls for sacrifice of 
personal pleasure or distinction on the 
part of individual members, there is al- 
truistic training in the sport. In regard 
to the cultivation of unselfishness, how- 
ever, mere sports are inferior to produc- 
tive labor, not only in childhood, but 
throughout life; because they do not, as 
a rule, involve planning to supply the 
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wants of others. Whether a given oc- 
cupation or pursuit affords good training 
or not depends, then, not on the useful- 
ness or uselessness of the thing done, 
but on the value of the powers or quali- 
ties which the occupation develops. 

The contempt in which cultivated per- 
sons have habitually held the useful or 


‘utilitarian in education has probably been 


due to the association of the useful with 
the selfish or mercenary. Now, the nine- 
teenth century gradually developed a new 
conception of the useful as the service- 
able, to one’s self through others, and 
to others through one’s self. This new 
conception of the useful ought to modify 
profoundly the whole course of educa- 
tion, in its materials, methods and re- 
sults. Humanism and idealism eternally 
contend against animalism and selfish- 
ness, and seek perfection. On the way 
to idealism, altruism needs to be culti- 
vated in children to offset their natural 
egotism, and to enlarge their conception 
of usefulness, so that it shall be no longer 
conterminous with selfishness. In this 
view, the more productive the labor of 
children can be made, whether at school 
or at home, the better for the children. 
Any employment for children which en- 
ables them to produce something wanted 
by others affords training in altruism, 
and is therefore idealistic or humanistic, 
if the motive be made plain, and be en- 
forced, and if the operation itself afford 
either mental or bodily training. The 
child, from the first years that it can do 
anything serviceable to others, ought to 
get training in useful work both at home 
and at school; and the part of the school 
in this training should be planned with 
the utmost care, from the earliest school 
days. The main reason why the natural 
bringing up of children on a farm is bet- 
ter than any artificial substitute which 
city schools can supply is that the chil- 
dren on a farm get, in a natural way, 
this training in altruism and co-operative 
productiveness, while they help father 
and mother in their daily labors. The 
money motive of productive labor is not 
always useful to children; but the co op- 
erative, unselfish motive in production 
invariably has great moral value, no mat- 
ter what the nature of the work may be, 
whether washing dishes, shelling peas, 
bringing wood for the stove, tending 
horses, driving the cows to pasture or 
weeding the strawberry-bed. Producing 
something useful by its own labor gives 
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keen satisfaction to a child, just as it does 
toaman. What Washington wanted to 
do, when he finally retired to Mt. Ver- 
non, was ‘‘ to make and sell a little flour 
annually.’’ Many a bereaved woman has 
found more consolation in tending a gar- 
den, and in making good use of the flow- 
ers, than in all Milton, Watts and Tenny- 
son. This wholesome human quality all 
schools ought to develop systematically 
from the beginning. There lies the solid 
foundation of the kindergarten methods. 
That is one merit of forging, carpenter- 
ing, sewing, cooking, basketry and gar- 
dening as school work. One of the ad- 
vantages for children of reciting poetry, 
telling stories and writing letters is that 
in such exercises they not only absorb, 
but give out. Enabling the children to 
make something or do something which 
is acceptable to other people ought to be 
a leading object at every school. 

It is no longer necessary, then, to con- 
found the utilitarian with the selfish, or 
to imagine that whatever in early train- 
ing is useful must be materialistic, or con- 
tributory to the animal or to other lower 
needs of man rather than to his spirit- 
ual needs. There should, of course, be 
careful limitation in the use of produc- 
tive labor for children as training for 
their bodies and souls. This labor by 
children should seldom be pushed to the 
point of fatigue, and should never be 
carried on till it becomes automatic ac- 
tivity,—such automatic action of eye and 
hand as makes piecework in a factory 
pecuniarily profitable to both employer 
and employed. The training motive of 
the serviceable labor should always be 
kept in mind; and the labor should not 
be enforced by the mere earning motive, 
or by fear of punishment. 

(2) Consideration of this sort of dis- 
cipline in real service for others leads 
naturally to the suggestion of another 
amendment in home and school training, 
which runs counter to cherished practice 
in education. It has long been believed 
that the minds of children should be 
opened and interested through products 
of the imagination and not through things 
real,—through fairy stories, myths, non- 
sense verses, and tales of rogues, mon- 
sters, mermaids, phantoms, ghosts, 
witches, demons and torments. Much 
of this nursery and school material is 
immoral, ugly and horrible; but it is 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion as something sacred and improving. 
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A great deal of the reading material 
supplied to young children is of this 
quality; so that the mind of the bookish 
child gets filled with this unreal rubbish, 
instead of being charged with natural 
and real wonders. The school should 
provide real things for the observation 
and study of children; for the real can 
be made just as fascinating and wonder- 
ful as the unreal, and it has the advan- 
tage of being true. Contact with the 
real tends always to make the child’s 
mind less introverted, and less absorbed 
in imagined scenes or situations which 
excite emotion but call for no action, 
and the child itself more competent to 
do something for others, less liable to 
the selfishness of passive reception, and 
more disposed to active outflowing to- 
ward others. 

(3) A great object in school life, no 
matter what the grade or kind of school, is 
the bringing of a child into intimate con- 
tact with other children, and with other 
adults than its parents. It was at school 
that most of us, whose family life was 
reasonably private, learned the difference 
between the bully and the protector, the 
selfish and the self-forgetting, the deep 
and the shallow, the loud and the quiet, 
the truthful and the false, the clean and 
the foul, the pioneer and the conserver, 
the leader and the follower. It is as- 
tonishing how early in life we begin to 
make these distinctions. Little children 
soon learn to discriminate between adults 
in these respects, as well as between their 
contemporaries. When a little child has 
had several teachers, his observations on 
their mental and moral qualities are very 
instructive to him, though the instruc- 
tion is all unconsciously received. What 
a series of moral lessons is involved in 
the child’s process of becoming convinced 
that this teacher is fair or unfair, or 
that teacher truthful or untruthful! It 
is at school that all these elementary 
lessons in human nature are ordina- 
rily learned, particularly in the country, 
where each family is more or less iso- 
lated. The alleys and tenements of a 
crowded city give their children many 
other opportunities of learning the moral 
and immoral qualities of associates and 
neighbors; but the country child, or the 
protected child in the city, must get these 
important lessons at school. The social 
teaching of the school is so important 
that its quality in this respect sometimes 
dwarfs all others in the minds of 
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parents; and this is true of the poorest 
classes in American society as well as of 
the richest. It is often said that well- 
to-do parents choose the school for their 
children by the social standing of its 
pupils. It is equally true that tenement- 
house parents, whenever choice is per- 
mitted to them, endeavor to keep their 
children out of schools where they would 
meet undesirable children of the same 
walk in life or of a higher walk. Thus, 
parents of American birth will keep 
their children out of the public kinder- 
garten and primary school, rather than 
bring them into association with a large 
proportion of children of foreign pa- 
rentage. The insuperable objection of 
Southern whites to schools which receive 
negro children as well as white is an in- 
stance in point. In the Northern States 
a few negro children may be sent to a 
school mostly white without injury to the 
white children; but in the rural districts 
of the South it would be quite another 
thing to send a few white children to 
a school mostly negro. In New York 
City, which is said to contain 600,000 
Jews, if any school, public or private, 
comes to include a majority of Jews, 
Christian parents will avoid it for their 
children if possible. These difficulties 
merely illustrate the very great import- 
ance which attaches to the social training 
of school life. 

(4) The reaction of the school upon 
the home is something not sufficiently 
considered, even among people who are 
accustomed to the theory of what is 
called ‘‘ universal’’ education. Yet this 
reaction ought to be one of the chief 
elevating influences of every school, par- 
ticularly for those families which lack the 
elements of the intellectual life. Even 
the mechanical effects of the school on 
family life are of the utmost import- 
ance. The withdrawal of the children 
from the care of the mother for five or 
six hours a day makes possible for many 
a woman the proper discharge of her 
duties as wife and mother. The child- 
bearing mother, in particular, needs to 
be relieved for several hours a day of 
the care of her children who are above 
three years of age, and to feel during 
this relief that the children are safe and 
under good influences. This view of the 
school is a just and proper one; for the 
immense majority of the mothers of the 
nation not only bear the children, but do 
all the household work, and the greater 
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part of the making and mending of the 
children’s clothes. The public school in 
city or country thus helps that family 
life on which the well-being of the state 
absolutely depends. One reason that 
mothers in the crowded quarters of 
American cities are apt to prefer the first 
grade of the primary school to the kin- 
dergarten is that the kindergarten has 
but one morning session of three hours, 
whereas the primary school has two ses- 
sions, covering five or sometimes six 
hours. To relieve well-to-do families of 
all care of their children between half- 
past eight in the morning and five in the 
afternoon, some private day schools now 
offer to provide luncheon, sports and 
some afternoon study under supervision. 
For rich families who live in cities, the 
endowed or the private school in the 
country affords a means of rescuing the 
children, and particularly the boys, from 
the unwholesome effects of luxurious 
city life. The country school, or the 
private tutor in the country, is the inev- 
itable adjunct of a rich family’s city life, 
unless, indeed, the family is content to 
forego for its children the out-of-door 
sports and other wholesome interests 
which the country affords. 

Since the opening of the nineteenth 
century, school methods have changed 
from generation to generation greatly for 
the better; so that each adult generation 
has been able to learn something from 
the schools of its children. And inas- 
much as good literature of all the ages is 
constantly made more accessible, it may 
be hoped that through a good school’s 
use of good literature, old and new, each 
successive generation may profit by the 
schools of its children. The children re- 
turning from school ought to bring into 
their homes some fresh daily interest in 
what the children have been doing at 
school, or in what they are expected to 
do at home. Whenever the children’s 
manners and customs are improved 
through the good influence of the school, 
this improvement ought also to be mani- 
fested in the homes. The kindergart- 
ners in the public school system are now 
expected to visit the homes of their 
pupils and hold mothers’ meetings in the 
afternoons, when the kindergarten is 
closed; and it is hard to say in which 
part of the day these well-trained women 
make themselves more useful to society, 
in the morning with the children, or in 
the afternoon with the parents. It is 
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one of the most delightful things about 
the good school or the good college, that 
its influence on the intellectual life thus 
goes back to the homes from which its 
pupils or students come. Many a well- 
to-do family, is much enlivened mentally 
by the weekly or quarterly return of the 
son or daughter from boarding school or 
college. The fathers and mothers go to 
school and college again in the fresh ex- 
perience of their children. This influence 
takes effect at both ends of the social 
scale. It contends with the poverty of 
the poor and the luxury of the rich. 


The second group of considerations, 
applicable directly to schools of all kinds, 
deals with the cultivation of certain men- 
tal habits indispensable to that continu- 
ous growth of the soul throughout life 
which characterizes the finest human be- 
ings, and is the ultimate test of the suc- 
cess of the education given in youth. 

(1) The first of these habits is the 
habit of strenuous, undivided attention. 
The length of time through which this 
attention can be maintained—which 
causes fundamental differences between 
adults,—is not at first important; but 
the faculty itself needs to be developed 
from the earliest years. A little child 
can attend strenuously only for a very 
brief interval of time, like ten seconds or 
thirty seconds; an adult may, perhaps, 
after long training, be able to give undi- 
vided attention for several minutes, but 
not for hours, or even one hour. The 
kind of attention which it is important 
to cultivate is that undivided attention 
which inhibits all other sounds, sights or 
objects, except the particular object of 
the instant’s attention. It gives good 

romise of mental power in a child, if it 
is hard tocall his attention away from the 
book or the game to which, for the mo- 
ment, he is giving his mind. The ca- 
pacity of complete mental absorption in 
the immediate object of contemplation is 
the precise thing to be aimed at. School 
discipline sometimes aims at a habit of 
prompt obedience to signals which inter- 
feres with the practice of intense atten- 
tion. When, for instance, all the chil- 
dren in the room are expected to spring 
to their feet at the ringing of a bell or at 
the teacher’s word of command, it is a 
question whether the boy or girl who 
lingers a little, or starts only when he 
sees the others start, was not better em- 
ployed at the moment than the majority 
who rise promptly at the signal. The 
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chances are that the mother who becomes 
impatient when her boy, who is reading, 
does not attend to her call, is really wish- 
ing to interfere with the development of 
the most valuable mental power a human 


being can acquire. The wool-gathering, 
inactive, sluggish child is wholly inca- 
pable of this strenuous attention; but it 
must be a dull teacher or a dull mother 
who cannot tell the difference between 
the child whose mind is never intent on 
the occupation of the moment, and the 
child whose mind is so intent that it nei- 
ther sees nor hears anything from out- 
side itself. 

(2) Next in value come two habits 
which are so opposed to each other that 
care must always be taken not to destroy 
one in developing the other, namely, the 
habits of observation and of reading. 
By observation in this sense is meant the 
direct acquiring of facts through intelli- 
gent use of one’s own senses, and not 
through descriptions given by other peo- 
ple, either orally or in print. Children 
used to books will memorize what they 
read about birds, insects, kittens or pup- 
pies, and seem to know something about 
these creatures, although they have never 
examined for themselves bird, insect, cat 
or dog. Training in observing should be 
supplied by every school, quite independ- 
ently of the training in reading; but 
how few schools, whether primary or sec- 
ondary, supply such training in any just 
proportion! A greatly preponderating 
amount of bookwork is adverse to the de- 
velopment of the power of observation; so 
that it is easy for a book-loving child to 
grow up to the college age without really 
cultivating at all the accurate use of his 
own senses, particularly if he lives in a 
large town or city,—an evil condition 
which applies to a larger and larger pro- 
portion of American children. In schools 
fortunately situated in the country, the 
excessive development of highly competi- 
tive sports may interfere to a serious ex- 
tent with the cultivation of the powers of 
observation. To be sure, quick observa- 
tion is required in skillful players of base- 
ball or football; but the observation 
needed in those games soon becomes au- 
tomatic, and loses its training or devel- 
oping power. College teachers observe 
that, since the secondary schools began 
to cultivate the ball games in an exag- 
gerated way, the number of students who 
come to college with developed habits of 
natural history observation, and love of 
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natural history exploration on foot, is 
diminishing. 


(3) The habit of reading is much | 


easier to implant that the habit of obser- 
vation, because of the immense variety of 
attractive books, and their accessibility. 
The good school should guide the child’s 
reading from its earliest years, protecting 
it from rubbish, and leading it into real 
literature; for as means of lifelong intel- 
lectual growth, and of defense or refuge 
from the inevitable ills of life, there is 
nothing better than good books, even 
though one’s daily occupation leaves but 
a few minutes a day for reading. School 
and college can do nothing better for the 
rising generation than to implant this 
habit; and that public education which 
does not implant it on a great scale has 
in good measure failed. 

(4) The training of the reasoning 
faculty is the next function of the school. 
In reasoning, the selection of the prem- 
ises is the all-important part of the pro- 
cess. Now, the premises are arrived at 
by observation, or reading, or both. 
Given correct premises, most fairly intel- 
ligent people will draw the right conclu- 
sions. The main reason for the painfully 
slow progress of the human race is to be 
found in the inability of the great mass 
of people to establish correctly the prem- 
ises of an argument. In the first place, 
an unreasoning confidence in the right- 
fulness of a conclusion makes adults, as 
well as children, careless as to the cer- 
tainty of the premises. In the next place, 
the great majority of people are wholly 
uninstructed in some of the commonest 
fallacies; they have no notion of the dif- 
ference between an antecedent event and 
a true cause; and they have no conception 
of the difficulty of really ascertaining or 
demonstrating a fact. Nobody has ever 
told them how very hard it is to prove a 
negative; nobody has ever put them on 
their guard against the common decep- 
tions through the senses; nobody has ever 
explained to them that it is impossible for 
most persons to repeat a sentence just as 
it was uttered, and that in consequence a 
given statement, transmitted through two 
or three mouths, is sure to be changed, 
and may be perverted, or reversed, with- 
out any serious moral defect in the trans- 
mitters. Every school ought to give di- 
rect instruction in fact-determining and 
truth-seeking; and the difficulties of 
these processes ought to be plainly and 
incessantly pointed out. It is a common 
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. belief that the newspapers intentionally 


exaggerate and lie; but the fact is that 
the young people who collect news for the 
daily papers have had little instruction 
in ascertaining facts, sifting evidence or 
scientifically seeking the truth. Many 
of them, consequently, hardly know the 
difference between fiction and fact, be- 
tween romance and truth; and the editors 
are often in the same condition of mind. 
Hence a good part of the training which 
the public gets from the newspapers is 
training in incredulity, or in sifting the 
probable or credible out from the mass 
of things that are ‘‘not so,’’ or in reserv- 
ing judgment until the facts are estab- 
lished. 

(5) In all education of the young, and, 
indeed, in the whole training of life, it is 
a fundamental object to train the will- 
force of the individual and his power to 
originate thoughts and actions. After 
all, the will is the individual; and it is 
the ultimate end of living to make that 
will work justly and effectively. The 
weak-willed boy or man is the one most 
liable to go astray; he has not force 
enough to be alert and industrious; he 
cannot say No; he cannot resist the se- 
duction of the moment; he is at the mercy 
of casual companions. Both home and 
school training should therefore be di- 
rected to the cultivation of the individual 
child’s will-power. This cultivation can 
come only through choosing and doing; 
it cannot come through submission, un- 
reasoning obedience, inaction, or any sort 
of passiveness. In this respect, a child’s 
training closely resembles a whole peo- 
ple’straining. Democracy makes choices 
or decisions, and acts for itself. It does 
many things much worse than they might 
be done, or, indeed, are done, under a des- 
potism; but it wills and acts for itself, 
and thereby gets an education in the self- 
control and self-created law and order, 
which form a virile and effective national 
character. For the child, as for the 
nation, there is virtue in deciding and 
doing, even though the things done are 
not done well. It sometimes seems to 
be the policy of elaborate school systems 
that the children are not to do things 
that they do ill, or, at least, that they are 
to repeat everything they attempt until 
they can do it well. This is a very un- 
fortunate limitation of choosing and 
doing by children. They ought to at- 
tempt hundreds of things that they cannot 
perform with any approach to adult skill. 
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They ought to use tools which they may 
injure in the using; and the teacher ought 
to be content to have them try a little 
more difficult new thing, rather than re- 
peat the identical thing in which they 
have not succeeded. There is more 
training in a new kindred attempt than 
in a repetition, if fresh observations and 
judgments are involved. False starts 
and unsuceessful experiments should only 
stimulate them to new and better-directed 
attempts. It is the object of education 
to develop, not automatic action through 
long practice, but will-force, and the 
power and inclination to find or make 
one’s “wn way. 

(6) Finally, there are certain senti- 
ments which every school, public, private 
or endowed, ought to help to strengthen 
and foster in the minds and hearts of its 
pupils. The world is still governed by 
sentiments, and not by observation, ac- 
quisition and reasoning, and national 
greatness and righteousness depend more 
on the cultivation of right sentiments in 
the children than on anything else. The 
United States now contains such a variety 
of races, with such different histories, 
that the inculcation of the sentiments on 
which republican government depends is 
vastly more difficult than it was a hun- 
dred years ago. Such very different 
races as the Russians, Germans, Scandi- 
navians, Jews, Bohemians, Armenians 
and Sicilians have, of course, inherited 
diverse national stocks of sentiment and 
tradition. Thus the Jewish race has a 
stronger family feeling than any other 
in the civilized world. The Sicilians, 
who have had on the whole a miserable 
experience of government and its doings, 
are naturally destitute of the sentiments 
which lie at the foundation of successful 
free government. It is inevitable that 
a people on whom the Protestant Reform- 
ation has taken no effect whatever should 
feel differently toward the rights of free 
inquiry and personal liberty from a peo- 
ple that has been trained by the experi- 
ence of centuries to respect the rights of 
the individual soul, as Protestantism has 
expounded them. Now, the sentiments 
which American schools ought to cherish 
and inculcate are family love, respect for 
law and public order, love of freedom, and 
reverence for truth and righteousness. 
Incidentally, but incessantly, they ought 
also to teach the doctrine that we are all 
members one of another. Fortunately, 
this last doctrine can be amply and forci- 
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bly illustrated by the experience of every 
household. The immediate dependence 
of one household on many others, and 
of one community on many others, has 
really become formidable during the last 
century; since every individual has be- 
come dependent on other people for the 
necessaries of life. It is high time that 
a direct and vigorous inculcation of the 
fundamental and indispensable social sen- 
timents should be deliberately made a 
part of the discipline of every school and 
college in the country. There is not a 
religion, or a religious denomination, in 
the world which does not recognize these 
sentiments, or which objects to any of 
them; and minor religious differences 
should not be allowed to prevent the 
teaching of these primary principles to 
all the children in the land.—Adantic 
Monthly for November, 1903. 





KNOWLEDGE AND VIRTUE. 


DUCATION is so widespread in the 

modern world and there are so many 
*‘smart’’ knaves that the impression 
sometimes becomes common that there 
is little connection between knowledge 
and virtue. But if we once admit that 
knowledge, learning, trained intelligence 
do not elevate and ennoble mankind, we 
are forced into the wholly untenable posi- 
tion of saying in effect that the ignorant 
and barbarous are as good as the civilized 
and the enlightened. We shall undoubt- 
edly be on safer ground if we declare 
dogmatically that an advance in knowl- 
edge in a nation tends to bring about 
moral progress, and that the truly en- 
lightened individual, if he does not be- 
come better, at least is the more strongly 
influenced towards the paths of virtue by 
the lessons of history. Sydney Smith, 
who has traced most acutely and elo- 
quently the relations of virtue and the 
search for truth, in his lectures on moral 
philosophy, says: 

‘*Tt is not the mere cry of moralists, 
and the flourish of rhetoricians; but it is 
noble to seek truth, and it is beautiful to 
find it. It is the ancient feeling of the 
human heart—that knowledge is better 
than riches, and it is deeply and sacredly 
true. To mark the course of human pas- 
sions as they have flowed on in the ages 
that are past; to see why nations have 
risen, and why they have fallen; to speak 
of heat, and light, and the winds; to know 
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what man has discovered in the heavens 
above and in the earth beneath; * * * to 
wander in the creations of poetry, and 
grow warm again with that eloquence 
which swayed the democracies of the old 
world; to go up with great reasoners to 
the First Cause of all, and to perceive, in 
the midst of all this dissolution and decay, 
and cruel separation, that there is one 
thing unchangeable, indestructible and 
everlasting.’”’ 

The unfolding of the human mind and 
the strengthening of the moral man are 
the objects of all education and its true 
fruits. It is a just and witty saying that 
an ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound 
of book learning, and pedantry, or the 
mere acquisition of facts, may not broaden 
the mind or elevate the soul, but the arch- 
enemies of old prejudice are an intimate 
acquaintance with the great minds of all 
ages, a contemplation of the great strug- 
gles of the master spirits, and a study of 
the lives and deeds of the virtuous men 
whose toils are the heritage of later times. 

Old Dr. Johnson said, when beset with 
age and infirmities, that against the in- 
convenience and vexations of long life 
may be set the ‘‘ pleasures of discovering 
truth,’’ one of the greatest of pleasures. 
Devotion to truth and a determination to 
make it prevail are the marks of the vir- 
tuous in all climes and ages. A wise man 
once said that the discovery of anything 
which is true is a valuable acquisition to 
society, for all truths that are established, 
like the drops of rain which fell separately 
into the river, ‘‘ mix themselves at once 
with the stream and strengthen the gen- 
eral current.’’ This was his way of say- 
ing that the great stream of public opin- 
ion which carries the world with it, makes 
our laws, guides nations, affects our mor- 
als and destinies, must be constantly 
aided and changed by the addition of true 
principles. ; 

It should not be overlooked that it lies 
within the power of every individual to 
help maintain the truth in every cause. 
As Lowell says, in his. grand tribute to 
Lincoln and his work: 

Life may be given in many ways 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 


As braveiy in the closet as the field, 
So bountiful is Fate. 


The ambitious and generous student 
who aims to do something in the world 
for mankind may rest assured that even 
if he never attains a commanding position 
in the world, yet he will not labor in vain 
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if he always, in every emergency, stands 
out for justice, mercy, honor, which are 
the truth. Lord Bacon divides the quest 
for truth into three branches or stages: 
The inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making, or wooing it; the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it; and the 
belief of truth, which is the enjoying it; 
and this last he declares is ‘‘ the sovereign 
good of our nature.’’ 

What the truth is in each particular 
case it is not easy to determine, but the 
sincere upholder of the truth who has 
knowledge and who has striven to get 


‘wisdom and to get understanding, in ac- 


cordance with the Biblical injunction, has 
the assurance that he is working in the 
light of the best thought and is in agree- 
ment with the noblest and most disinter- 
ested minds of his own and of other ages. 
Knowledge gives power, and apart 
from the superiority which it coufers, it 
brings not only a pleasure which never 
palls, as others do, but a feeling that one 
has made of one’s self a wiser and more 
serviceable being. Sir Philip Sidney 
says, beautifully: ‘‘This purifying of 
wit, this enriching of memory, ennobling 
of judgment and enlarging of conceit, 
which commonly we call learning, under 
what name soever it come forth, or to 
what immediate end soever it be directed, 
the final end is to lead and draw us to as 
high a perfection as that of which our 
degenerate souls, made worse by our clay 
lodgings, can be capable.’'—Ledger. 


ON GROWING OLD. 








NORMAN HAPGOOD. 


|g tyo r= age takes from us agil- 
ity and youth, the wise have praised 
it, because they love wisdom more than 
wealth. In the supreme civilization 
that the world has seen, Nestor was 
esteemed as highly as the warrior. 
Those of us who enjoy and honor 
most the man heavy with years and 
ripe in thought wish he held an equal 
place to-day. A romantic civilization 
will never be the nearest to perfection. 
It is romance that gives exclusive value 
to ‘‘the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and- 
twenty.’’ ‘To the man whose iove is wo- 
man’s heart, whose soul at sixty still 
basks in the female eye, youth is glory. 





Shakespeare wrote The Tempest, calm 


and beautiful, shortly before he died, a 
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fitting close to such a life—the wisest of 
dramas thus springing from the brain 
which had followed the master love-play 
with the unrivaled tragedies of stormy 
intellect. Happy always, with the bright 
and shadowy happiness of genius, Shake- 
speare must have rejoiced in the still sun- 
light of maturity, when his understand- 
ing gave birth to Ariel the Spirit, to wise 
Prospero, to the candid Miranda, and 
the incipient mind of Caliban. When 
he turned his back upon the town, for- 
sook his pen, and departed to conclude 
his years amid the scenes of his early 
country life, what did his spirit feel? He 
was the poet of philosophy and of pas- 
sion. Reflection is the more friendly 
to our later years. The philosopher is 
happy at threescore and ten, the ro- 
mancer’s heart sinks with the streaks of 
gray. Age may be less like autumn than 
like a peaceful, lazy afternoon. 

‘When I was achild.’’ That distant 
phantom, now half a century dead, is ‘‘I,”’ 
the man of sober mind and altered heart. 
The ‘‘I’’ connects the cradle and the 
grave, the suckling with the latest age. 
When is this transient creature most 
himself? Toward the end, perhaps, 
when change is past, and he is waiting 
for the curtain’s fall. As the final act 


declares the meaning of the play, the ; 


manner of our growing old is the measure 
of our life. 

Wisdom holds counters in her hand; 
she is grave, therefore, in her ‘‘ autum- 
nal felicity’’ as at her birth. The pleas- 
ures of sense are dimmed by time; in 
eating and kissing the common man is 
the peer of genius. Sympathy and un- 
derstanding, the blessing of the larger 
mind, increase with years. Says Seneca, 
**If it were so great a comfort to us to 
pass from the subjection of our childhood 
into a state of liberty and business, how 
much greater will it be when we cast off 
boyish levity, and range ourselves among 
the philosophers?’’ Not losing color in 
the hair, smoothness in the skin, or the 
curiosity of sex impairs the integrity 
of life. By the mirror and the calendar 
the wise man is undaunted. For him, 
knowing and loving all, even ‘‘ the best 
is yet to be,’’ that white light so valued 
by the ancients. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


‘They do,’’ replies the jester, ‘‘ for an 
ordinary bird.’’ 


The jester, in his way, 
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is right, and the best hope of age lies in 
not being an ordinary bird. 

Not always is age even grave. There 
is a frivolity particular to fifty, a lighter 
side to this world’s philosophy, a gayety 
of the moment, a seizure of the cash, 
“solid pudding against empty praise,’’ 
drinking and merriment in the face of 
uncertain life. 

Come fill the cup; in the fire of Spring 

Your winter-garment of repentance fling : 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter: and the bird is on the wing. 


“You are becoming frivolous al- 
ready,’’ says the worldling to his friend. 
‘What will you be at fifty?’’ Storm 
and stress, transcendent guessing, melt 
before the impact of experience. What 
remains is solemn black; or mayhap deft 
satire, enjoying life ; or silly and senile 
farce, for the aged rake is the butt of all. 
Recluse or epicure, anchorite or saint, age 
should have wisdom, whether satirical or 
holy. Romance for youth, tragedy for 
stern maturity, high comedy for life’s 
afternoon, when all is charming and all 
adream. Prospero, his garnered knowl- 
edge helpful for the young, reflecting 
that our little life is rounded with a sleep, 
is the type of respected age. When 
Browning, with silver locks, finds all 
the wonder and wealth of the world in 
the kiss of one girl, there is something 
vulgar in the thought, and even his 
** breast forward’’ farewell is a little 
warlike for his years. Not sex or war 
is the natural interest of the old, but un- 
derstanding, best if it be grave, like Pros- 
pero, but suitable if light irony is its 
form, the irony of Omar mirrored in the 
English poet: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint and heard great argument 

About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 

I once planned three brief essays: 
‘The Friends of My Wife,’’ ‘‘ The Wives 
of My Friends,’’ and ‘‘ Babies.’’ ‘‘ Write 
them while you are a bachelor,’’ said the 
cynic, ‘‘or you will not write them at 
all.’’ And they were never written. 
Knowing little of children, I yet knew 
too much to move comfortably through 
this paragraph, which would fain de- 
scribe their influence on the old. Bache- 
lors age earlier than married men, the 
childless earlier than parents reasonably 
prolific. Valid interests keep us young. 
He who lives solidly lives long. Care for 





others is more nourishing than thought 
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about one’s self. Isolation is premature 
decay, and so is emptiness of mind or 
heart. Guilty Macbeth facing a seared 
and yellow age, thinking what years 
should have, included in his list love and 
troops of friends. Farmers grow old be- 
fore inhabitants of the town. I have seen 
a jockey at a village fair drive a race at 
the age of ninety-five; but he traveled, 
following his exciting occupation, from 
town to town. 


The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul. 


Love, says the same poem, seldom 
haunts the heart where learning lies; 
but Pope meant Aphrodite. Love dif- 
fused, love of action, art, thought, nat- 
ural obligation, woman, the young, all 
together, is a very part of wisdom; and 
the love of children is the love of life. 

If age could not wither Cleopatra, 
the talisman is her infinite variety. 
Thought lines the forehead, but happy 
thought preserves the heart. Women re- 
main young longer in America, of recent 
years, not only because they have fol- 
lowed the English into the open air, but 
because the girl has been dethroned in 
society, and the married woman reigns, 
plans and flirts. I have maligned, per- 
haps, our modern poets for their treat- 
ment of age. I will praise our writers in 
prose, who are beginning to feel that a 
heroine is not forever eighteen. Mr. 
Barrie has spoken his poetic word for the 
woman of fifty. Sudermann’s most at- 
tractive heroine has temples of gray. 
Pinero’s princess is forty. Ibsen’s plays 
begin in middle life. It was vanity that 
drew the line so young. The one male 
thinker of my acquaintance who habitu- 
ally shrank before the thought of age 
was as sensitive about his beauty as a 
woman. But here are Mr. Barrie’s words: 
‘*Oh, you mysterious girls, when you 
are fifty-two we shall find you out; you 
must come into the open then. If the 
mouth has fallen sourly, yours the blame; 
all the meannesses your youth concealed 
have been gatheringin your face. But the 

retty thoughts and sweet ways and dear, 
orgotten kindnesses linger there also, to 
bloom in your twilight like evening prim- 
roses,’’ 

Art is young, because it is longer than 
life, and the pursuit keeps us eager. Ti- 
tian at one hundred, Voltaire at eighty- 
four, lend honor to longevity. Art and 
science gain advantage over action to- 
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ward the end of life. Daily we hear that 
the old, having lived, should make way 
for the young, but it is only in the world 
of action, of money, place and rule that 
interests conflict. In thought and feel- 
ing, understanding and knowledge, there 
is room for all. Age should not need 
charity. To him that hath shall be 
given. The animals kill their feeble. 
Age must observe the course of youth 
and beware of becoming helpless. Fa- 
vored with experience, it will be safe if 
it keep one eye on progress. Of the 
possible amends I know not who has 
spoken with the nobility of Words- 
worth : 
Other gifts 

Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not asin the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

Ponce de Leon sought with the wrong 
compass the fountain of eternal youth. 
Not of water is this fountain, and on no 
mariner’s chart. Not eternal, but still a 
fountain of youth, it springs from the 
heart, and is replenished by the mind.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


PARTNERS. — 


STURDY little figure it was, trudg- 

ing bravely by with a pail of water. 
So many times it passed our gate that 
morning that curiosity prompted us to 
further acquaintance. 

‘“* You area busy little girl to-day.”’ 

“ves; a.” 

The round face under the broad hat 
was turned towards us. It was freckled, 
flushed and perspiring, but cheery 
withal. 

‘“Yes,’m; it takes a heap of water to 
do a washing.”’ 

‘‘And do you bring it all from the 
brook down there ?’’ 

** Oh, we have it in the cistern mostly ; 
only it’s been such a dry time lately.’’ 

‘‘And is there nobody else to carry the 
water?’’ 

‘*Nodody but mother, 
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washin’. 





an’ she is 
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: ‘*Well, you are a good girl to help 
er.” 

It was not a well-considered compli- 
ment, and the little water-carrier did not 
consider it one at all, for there was a 
look of surprise in her gray eyes, and 
an almost indignant tone in her voice as 
she answered: ‘‘ Why, of course, I help 
her. I always help her do things, all 
the time; she hasn’t anybody else. 
Mother’n me’s partners.”’ 

Little girl, are you and mother part- 
ners? Do you help her all you can ?— 
Kind Words. 


tie 


OUR THANKSGIVING. 








REV. DAVID J. BURRELL. 





HE voyage of Columbus in 1492 was 
a fool’s errand. He hoped to find 
the fabulous ‘‘ northwest passage to the 
Indies;’’ the fact that he discovered 
something better was due to the over- 
ruling hand of Providence. For it is 
true of nations, as of individuals, 
‘*There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will.’’ 
The enterprise had its birth in a blun- 
der on Ptolemy’s map of the Unknown 
Seas, where the western boundary of Eu- 
rope was brought into close proximity to 
the eastern shores of Asia. Had Colum- 
bus foreseen the interminable leagues 
which lay before his fragile caravels he 
would probably have tarried at home. 
The little fleet, as it approached the 
shores of the Western World, was turned 
aside by a flight of paroquets. The 
pilot watched the birds wheeling toward 
the south and cried, ‘‘ Land to the south- 
ward !’’ Thanks to God for his blun- 
dering evgo/ But for that the ships 
might have landed on the New England 
coast; and what then? A Spanish set- 
tlement and a different civilization! ‘‘Man 
proposes, but God disposes.’’ Columbus 
and his followers were allowed to dis- 
cover tbe new world but not to colo- 
nize it. They landed on an island, and, 
planting the banner of the cross, christ- 
ened it San Salvador, ‘‘ Land of the 
Saviour.’’ So far, so good. Let us be 
thankful that they landed, and let us be 
thankful that they sailed away again. 
For God had better things in store for 
America than the domination of Spain. 
The people who were to settle Amer- 
ica must be prepared for their work in a 
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far different land and environment. A 
company of Englishmen fled to Leyden, 
in Holland, from the papal persecutions 
of their native country. This was a 
blunder. By all that is heroic, they 
should have remained in England and 
fought the controversy of civil and re- 
ligious freedom to a finish, as the Dutch- 
men of Holland had done. But though 
these Pilgrims were good material for 
sturdy pioneers, they were not the stuff 
that martyrs are made of. During their 
sojourn in Holland, they absorbed the 
spirit of the brave Dutchmen, who had 
established a constitutional government 
at the cost of a century of anti-papal war 
and the sacrifice of a hundred thousand 
lives. At length they determined to strike 
out for themselves, and the Mayflower 
sailed forth into the West. In mid-ocean, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, they organ- 
ized ‘‘ Plymouth Colony,’’ and cast their 
ballots, after the Dutch method, for 
John Carver as Governor. Hail, the 
ballot ! 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 


And executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


Meanwhile there was another blunder 
ripening for our benefit on the “‘ Island 
of Manhatas.’’ At the close of the long- 
protracted war of Holland against Spain, 
in 1609, a crew of Dutch veterans had 
sailed to America in the Half-Moon, and 
effected a landing at the mouth of the 
Hudson. This was followed by other 
expeditions in rapid succession, so that 
settlements were soon established on both 
sides of the river, from Manhatas to Fort 
Orange, now Albany. The most im- 
portant of these was New Amsterdam, 
on Manhattan Island, where, in 1628, 
Rev. Jonas Michaelius was installed pas- 
tor of ‘‘the Church in the Fort.’’ Here 
the thrifty Dutchmen set up their free 
institutions, and busied themselves in 
trading, tilling the soil and serving God. 
This continued until 1664, when they 
made the blunder referred to. This was 
in allowing themselves to be driven out 
by the British. But how could they 
help it? They were ‘‘a feeble folk, like 
the conies,’’ the entire settlement num- 
bering less than 1,500 souls. This was 
the only ‘‘ Dutch possession’’ that was 
ever effected on American soil. Since 
then there has been a steady migration 
of Hollanders to America, but they have 
never segregated. The Puritans of New 
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England, the Quakers and Germans of 
Pennsylvania, the Cavaliers of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, the Huguenots of 
Louisiana and elsewhere, have flocked 
by themselves ; but the Dutch have min- 
gled with the general throng, and al- 
lowed their heroic, slow- flowing, liberty- 
loving blood to mingle with the life-cur- 
rent of the nation. You may trace the 
influence of other nationalities, which 
have kept themselves apart, but of the 
Dutch you cannot say, lo, here, or lo, 
there. The presence of the Puritans in 
America is as obvious as the forming of a 
river, while that of the Dutch is like the 
falling of the dew, which shows itself 
only in the refreshing of the landscape. 
Wherefore let us be grateful for the Eng- 
lish occupation of New York, whereby 
the thrift and industry and republican 
simplicity and religious devotion of the 
Holland settlers were scattered abroad to 
permeate, unseen but always felt, the in- 
stitutions of our country. 

But the English were not destined to 
have a perpetual tenure of America. 
Their turn came for blundering in the 
time of unhappy George III. Oh, that 
blessed Stamp Act! Blessed Boston Tea- 
party! Blessed Hessian mercenaries ! 
Blessed Independence Bell! Blessed, 
bloody Valley Forge! And, above all, 
blessed be God, who maketh the foolish- 
ness as well as the wrath of men to praise 
Him! The English king had no thought 
of alienating his American colonies, only 
of wisely chastising and correcting them. 
The Continental Congress had nothought 
originally of establishing an independent 
commonwealth, only of exacting from 
the motherland the recognition of certain 
‘*inalienable rights—among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
George Washington had no thought of 
being a rebel, only of championing the 
just demands of a loyal people. But 
while Jehu starts the chariot, God holds 
the reins. We shake the dice, but He 
controls destiny. 

Our fathers never dreamed of such a 
country as we have to-day. They were 
well within the nineteenth century before 
they abandoned the idea of a republic 
limited to a stretch along the Atlantic 
coast. The Mississippi might have 
been our western boundary until now, 
but for a blunder made by Napoleon 
when his exchequer was low. In cast- 
ing about for means to carry out his 
plans of European conquest, it occurred 
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to him that certain lands in the western 
part of America might be disposed of. 
They were worth little to him, and it was 
doubtful if France could permanently 
defend them. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. They were 
offered to our government for the paltry 
sum of fifteen million dollars—a great 
bargain. There are single blocks in our 
Western cities that would bring more 
money today. But the proffer gave rise 
to a prolonged controversy in our national 
councils. There was a great difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of the deal. 
However, the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase’’ 
was made, and our republic was ex- 
tended from sea to sea. 

But the vast territory of the North- 
west was still neutral and disputed 
ground. The Hudson Bay Company de- 
termined to hold it for England in the 
interest of the Indians and the fur-trade. 
The authorities at Washington were in- 
different, deeming it a wild and unpro- 
ductive land. Then Marcus Whitman 
made his great ride over the Rockies 
from Walla-Walla to Washington, post- 
haste, through difficulties incredible, 
with courage indomitable, to persuade 
Congress to remedy its colossal blunder. 
He succeeded, and Oregon was won. A 
territory thirty-six times as large as Mas- 
sachusetts, was added to our national 
domain. 

But was the labor worth the pains? 
Was it worth while, from the view-point 
of righteousness, to add acre to acre in a 
country over which the curse of slavery 
held sway? Here again the hand of God 
is manifest, as against the blundering 
politics of men. The clouds of war were 
gathering fast; clouds that, ominous as 
they seemed, were ‘‘ big with mercies,’’ 
and destined to ‘‘ burst with blessings on 
our head.’’ Our national Congress, in 
deprecating the thought of secession, 
was eloquent in its asseverations that the 
sacred institution of slavery was not to 
be meddled with. In my boyhood I 
heard Abraham Lincoln say as much in 
his joint campaign with Douglas. His 
emancipation proclamation was issued 
avowedly ‘‘as a war measure,’’ and 
against the protestations of many distin- 
guished patriots. It was heralded by 
multitudes as a political blunder. So be 
it. The foolishness of men is oftentimes 
the wisdom of God. Opus finis coronat. 
We are a free people. This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. 
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One more blunder must be named, 
to wit, ‘‘Expansion.’’ We were driven 
by motives of humanity into our war 
with Spain. Our thoughts went no fur- 
ther than the deliverance of poor, 
wronged, violated Cuba. Our purpose 
was achieved, but not without the accom- 
plishment of an ulterior purpose which 
God seems to have entertained without 
us. In the course of events it became 
necessary, as a counter-irritant, to attack 
Spain in another quarter. Thus the 
Philippines fell to our lot; and, whether 
for better or worse, we have the Philip- 
pines on our hands. ‘‘ Expansion ’”’ is 
an accomplished fact. ‘‘ For better, or 
for worse?’’ It is for us to say. We 
are a Christian nation. Barbarism is at 
our doors. We cannot evade our respon- 
sibility. The hands of our islanders are 
reached forth to us—to us, possessed of 
a rich Gospel civilization — calling, 


**Come over and help us.’’ 

These are things to remember on 
Thanksgiving Day. Our fathers have 
pursued their way blindly and with much 
stumbling; but the pillar of cloud and 
fire has gone before them. They have 
always wrought better than they knew. 


God has by their blunders wrought His 
wise ends. He hath not dealt so with 
any people. Wherefore, with humble 
hearts, let us fervently praise Him. 
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THE SLOW BOY. 
BY EUGENE ELDRIDGE. 


HAVE been wishing to say a word 
for the slow boy. He is in your 
school. He has been in mine, and I sup- 
pose may be found in every school. 
And, from my own experience, I must 
say I like him. 

He is not, as a rule, michievous, dis- 
obedient or cruel, but the opposite; and 
though he does not learn rapidly, what 
he acquires is well-digested. 

;- His lesson must be well-explained, the 
teaching clear, or he will not understand, 
and probably blunder and stumble. 

The teacher must have patience, but it 
is patience well-directed and appreciated. 
For the slow boy does understand when 
the teacher takes hold of him, and effort 
on her part is seconded on his. 

As a rule, he is well developed physic- 
ally. His nerves are strong and quiet, 
his hand is steady and his heart is brave. 
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He is usually slow of speech, and his 
ideas move in the same slow channel; 
but he has what teachers are pleased 
to find in the rapid, brilliant pupil— 
backbone. 

The slow boy will respond to nature 
study with remarkable activity. 

If his home is in the country, he is 
commonly acquainted with field and 
wood, and if he can be led to tell what 
he knows, or what he has observed, the 
class and teacher will be benefited. 

As a rule, he is of good disposition 
and temper, and, though shy of the op- 
posite sex, the little ones easily make 
friends with him. 

He is not a ‘‘show-off’’ pupil. The 
teacher does not find him responsive 
there, and is often thoroughly tried. 
But be patient and kind, remembering 
that the slow boy is not necessarily dull, 
and that the end is not yet.—American 
Primary Teacher. 





A DREAM THAT MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN TRUE. 


T was very warm, and Jamie was 
tired. He had been riding on his 
bicycle all the afternoon, and now he 
was sitting in the vine-covered arbor 
on the lawn, waiting for the clock to 
strike half past eight, which was his 
bedtime. 

But presently, as he leaned back with 
his eyes half shut, he heard steps coming 
nearer, and when he opened his eyes he 
saw a queer little man standing before 
him. 

The little old man had a large knap- 
sack strapped on his back, and carried a 
bulky parcel in one hand. He nodded 
to Jamie and said, ‘‘Good evening!”’ 
Then he sat down and took off his hat 
and fanned himself with it, as if he felt 
quite at home. 

‘* Are you a peddler?’’ asked’ Jamie, 
waiting some moments for the old man 
to speak. 

But the old fellow smiled at his ques- 
tion, and shook his head. 

‘*T will tell you my business,’’ he said, 
briskly. ‘‘ I’m a collector.’’ 

‘“What do you collect?’’ inquired 
Jamie, ‘‘ postage stamps, or coins, or au- 
tographs? I’ve tried collecting all those 
things myself, and I would like to see 
your collection ever so much.’’ 

The old man smiled again. Then he 
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said: ‘‘ No, I don’t collect things of that 
sort. I am acollector of waste.’’ 

“‘A collector of waste!’’ said Jamie, 
much puzzled. ‘‘ Why, I never heard 
of such a collection before. I don’t 
understand what you mean by waste. 
Where do you find it? What is it like?”’ 

‘* That is just what I’m going to tell 
you,’’ said the old man, as he unstrapped 
his heavy knapsack and laid it down. 
‘*The world is full of waste-collectors 
like myself, only you have never been 
favored with a sight of one before. We 
go about collecting everything that hu- 
man beings waste—time, opportunities, 
money, happiness. All these things we 
gather up from day to day, and some- 
times our loads are frightfully heavy, I 
can tell you. Look at this knapsack and 
this parcel—all collected to-day.”’ 

‘Dear me!’’ said Jamie; ‘‘I wish 
you would show me some of the things 
you have there. Couldn’t you do it ?’’ 

“*If I show you anything, I will show 
you your own waste, for you’ve given me 
lots of work collecting it,’’ replied the 
old man. 

‘*T’d like to know what I’ve wasted 
to-day,’’ exclaimed Jamie, indignantly. 
“* Now, that’s nonsense.”’ 

“‘It is, hey ?’’ said the old man, with 
a keen look. ‘‘ Well, then, I’ll prove 
that it’s true, and I’ll make you own it, 
too, before I go. I have not time toopen 
my knapsack now, but I will read from 
my memorandum book the list of all 
you’ve wasted to-day.’’ And he took 
out a small book and turned the leaves, 
saying: ‘‘Jamie—yes, here is your ac- 
count; now listen. In the first place, 
you wasted thirteen minutes this morn- 
ing lying in bed after you were called 
and told to get up. Then, when you 
were only half dressed, you wasted eight 
minutes more looking’ out of the window 
at two dogs that were fighting. So much 
before breakfast. In school you lost ten 
minutes of the study hour drawing pic- 
tures in your copy-book, and you wasted 
eleven minutes more over that newspaper 
you carried to school. When you came 
home, instead of going directly to your 
room to wash your face and hands and 
brush your hair, as your mother re- 
quested, you spent nine minutes grum- 
bling on the stairs before you obeyed 
her. You stopped in the street to talk 
to Tommy Rose, and wasted twelve 
minutes of your music-lesson time, be- 
ides—”’ 
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‘Oh, stop! Dostop!’’ cried Jamie, 
interrupting the old man. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
me any more about the time I’ve wasted, 
please.’’ 

**Well, I’ll tell you about the other 
things, then—your wasted opportunities. 
For example, you saw a bird’s-nest 
robbed to-day, and never said a word, 
when you might have saved it. When 
you saw that little boy drop his marbles, 
you only laughed at him, when you 
might have helped to pick them up. 
You let your sister take that long walk 
to the postoffice this afternoon, when you 
could have gone there so easily on your 
bicycle. There was another wasted op- 
portunity when you were so inattentive 
to your history lesson in school. You 
flew into a passion, too, because your 


shoestring was in a knot—wasted oppor- . 


tunity of self-control. You forgot to rise 
and offer your mother a chair when she 
entered the room—wasted opportunity to 
be polite. You bought chewing-gum 
after resolving never to buy it again— 
wasted money and wasted good resolu- 
tion. But I have read enough to prove 
what I said. Take pains, my dear boy. 
It’s in your power to lighten my daily 
load very much. But, hark! Your 
mother is calling you; don’t waste a 
moment, I beg. Good night !”’ 

Jamie sprang from his seat and ran to- 
ward the house. The old man had van- 
ished.— The Outlook. 


—<$<<<. 


RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT 
TO COMMUNITY.* 


BY J. G. EDGERLY. 


ACH and every superintendent will 

discuss this topic from his peculiar 

point of view, influenced as he must be 
by his peculiar environments. 

The superintendent who labors among 
people who sympathize with him—who 
are ready to assist him—such an one 
will hold views differing from those that 
are held by one who labors where efforts 
are made in many directions to thwart 
the efforts of school officials. 

Conditions vary. The one who directs 
affairs in Boston or Buffalo has a different 
constituency from that which is found in 
the district composed of several country 





* Abstract of an address before the Boston 
meeting of the Superintendents’ Association. 
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towns. Matters must be presented to the 
population of the rural district, perma- 
nent in its character, in a manner differ- 
ent from that in which they are presented 
to the floating population of some large 
city. 

It has been the fortune of the speaker, 
during a term of superintendency of 
more than a third of a century, to labor 
in municipalities in which the city coun- 
cil and the citizens in general have given 
loyal support to those intrusted with 
the administration of school affairs, and, 
therefore, he cannot address an audi- 
ence in the spirit with which one might 
be expected to present his views had 
he been hindered and annoyed in his 
work. 

The superintendent comes in contact 
with elements of whose existence many 
are unaware, and for this reason he must 
strive to know what influences are at work 
in his district, and to utilize these influ- 
ences as best he may in promoting the 
interests of the schools. 

A superintendent is said to be ‘‘ espe- 
cially strong’’ in some directions and 
‘‘weak’’ in others. One man has the 
confidence of the Board, for he is inti- 
mate with the members, unfolds to them 
his plans in detail, but to the great mass 
of citizens he is a comparative stranger. 
Thus the aid, the sympathy, the hearty 
support, of a large class of intelligent 
men and women is not enlisted in behalf 
of the schools. 

A superintendent may be, and should 
be, an active worker at educational gath- 
erings, but his zeal in this direction 
should not allow him to remain unfamilar 
with the conditions in his own district. 
A prominent citizen in a certain city, 
when told that his superintendent was an 
attractive speaker at educational gather- 
ings, said, in substance: ‘‘ He may be 
influential at those places, but he has lit- 
tle influence with our schools.’’ 

The superintendent must take into his 
confidence many citizens who have no 
official connection with the schools. 
These schools should be what the name 
implies, pudlic schools, and the superin- 
tendent should strive to interest the pub- 
lic therein. 

The teachers form an important part 
of the community. The superintendent, 
in order to gain and to hold the active, 
loyal support of the teachers, must be 
loyal to them, sparing no pains to assure 
the public that the teachers are faithful 
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to duty. This policy insures active co- 
operation on the part of the teaching 
force—a degree of co-operation that is not 
secured by the statement, too often heard, 


that children are made stupid by the stu- | 


pid methods of teachers, or remarks simi- 
lar in kind. 

He comes in contact with those who, 
for some reason—unknown it may be to 
him—choose to educate their children 
elsewhere than in the public school. 
This course of action does not of neces- 
sity imply hostility to the public school. 
The views of these persons are to be re- 
spected. They may be able to render 
assistance to the superintendent. They 
can furnish him with information rela- 
tive to certain conditions—important in- 
formation which he can obtain from no 
other source. 

The public press has claims upon 
school officials which should not be dis- 
regarded. Items of information should 
be furnished, not as a mere matter of 
courtesy on the part of the superintend- 
ent, but because the press has a right 
thereto. The superintendent who ren- 
ders aid to his local newspaper will re- 
ceive aid in return. 

The annual report from the school 
department should be made to the citi- 
zens. The citizens should be told what 
the department has done. Theories 
may be discussed at meetings of the 
Board. We all are likely to err upon 
this point. 

Questions of public utility, such as 
railway facilities, postal facilities for a 
municipality, and scores of other topics, 
are themes for discussion at meetings of 
a board of trade, or of some organization 
similar in character. The superintend- 
ent of schools at such gatherings can 
present the claims of the school de- 
partment, and in this manner interest 
some who would be interested in no other 
way. 

The relation of the public school tothe 
public library is a subject of vital import, 
one to which the superintendent should 
pay heed. The library officials and many 
other citizens may be interested in this 
topic through the efforts of the school 
supervisor. 

The superintendent is not an imagin- 
ary personage, He is not laboring in an 
imaginary community. Various influ- 
ences in the community can help or ain- 
der his work.—Fyvom address at N. E. A. 
meeting, Boston. 
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LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE. 
BY T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. 


HE term, ‘‘thelittle red school-house,’’ 

has come to be used as a synonym 

for our system of common schools. It is 

a pet name, and has been applied by 

those who have kindly memories of their 

childish a/m@z matres. And of these there 
is an ever-increasing army. 

The little red school-house, whether at 
the cross-road, at the edge of the wood, 
or on the bleak hillside, appeals to mem- 
ory in recollections that cannot be denied 
entertainment. The present writer has 
had much to do with the little red school- 
house,—though it was not alwaysof that 
color,—through a period of active school 
service which covered more than two 
score of years. Aside from other con- 
nection with the schools of the State, he 
was permitted to serve for a number of 
years as superintendent of one of our 
mountain counties. The backbone of 
the Alleghenies extended across his field 
of labor; and in remote nooks of the 
great pine forests, beside the streams 
navigated only by the descending craft of 
the lumberman, afar from the marts of 
trade and the busy hum of industry, he 
has found the typical American school- 
house, and the typical American teacher, 
as full of enthusiasm as those of more 
favored surroundings. He always feels 
like honoring the noble young men and 
the brave young women who hold the 
primitive citadels of learning even in the 
wilderness, and whose little school- 
houses are the centers from which light 
irradiates through the surrouading 
gloom. 

This is not meant for mere rhetoric, 
but for the exact statement of a great 
fact. In no respect is America more 
greatly differentiated from other nations 
than in the educational spirit which per- 
vades it, and the grand system of uni- 
versal, free education that everywhere 
prevails. 

Forty years ago ‘‘ The Old Log School- 
House ’’ was thought to be a fitting title 
for a book of educational sketches, by 
the Rev. Alexander Clark. The present 
title marks a great advance upon the 
school-house architecture of the earlier 
period. The old log school-house is 
pretty much a thing of the past, as in 
the advancing wave of improvement the 
little red school-house must, in turn, 





give way to the little brick school-house 
or the little brown-stone front school- 
house of the near future. For the pas- 
sion for good school-houses seems to have 
seized upon the hearts of the people, and 
no building is considered as too fine or 
too expensive for the purposes of a pub- 
lic school. 

Well remembered by me is the only 
veritable little red school-house in which I 
ever taught. It was built in the fall of the 
year 1859, and the carpenters had scarcely 
departed with their saws and hammers 
when I entered it to teach. I well re- 
member the round-eyed boys and girls 
that met me there that November morn- 
ing, now so long ago. At least two of 
those lads, only a few years later, laid 
down their lives in the defense of their 
country. But we were all young then, 
teacher and pupils, and any shadows 
that coming events may have cast before 
them were unperceived and unfeared by 
us. The school-house stood at the forks. 
of the road, within sound, and, but for 
the intervening shoulder of a hill, within 
sight, of a large manufacturing town. 
Immediately behind the house was a high 
bank, and at its foot a mountain brook, 
whose babbling notes could be heard in 
the school-room, as the water flowed over 
and among the stones in the channel on 
its way to the river, a little distance be- 
yond. It was a pleasant locality, and 
the fragrance of those far-off days abides 
still in memory. 

The first day of a new term with anew 
teacher is an event. ‘The teacher, unless. 
he is encased in a triple shell of vanity 
and self-conceit. must feel more or less 
embarrassed under the shy but critical 
glances of thirty or forty pairs of young 
eyes ; and the pupils are full of wonder- 
ment as to the manner of man he is, into 
whose hands they have fallen, and are 
industriously observing his movements 
and estimating his character. The even- 
ing and the morning are the first day ; 
and as pupils and teacher wend their 
way homeward in the early shadows, 
they will feel that an impression has been 
made on the one hand, and received on 
the other, that; will go far towards giving 
tone and color to the school for the entire 
term. 

It was with a good deal of enthusiasm 
and high resolve that I entered upon the 
term in this new school-house. But I 
was timid and self-conscious. I trembled 
where others firmly stood. I was am- 
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bitious of success, and conscientious in the 
matter of duty. I desired to do well, 
and to be well thought of. At the exam- 
ination, a few weeks before, the county 
superintendent had looked over my shoul- 
der as I was writing, and remarked: 
‘* That is what I like to see—tracks on 
paper. I am going to write a book some 
day on ‘Tracks on Paper.’ When I 
come around to visit your school in the 
winter,’’ he added, ‘‘I will bring you a 
professional certificate.’’ A part of his 
avowed purpose I think he never carried 
into effect ; but in the course of the winter 
he brought me the promised certificate, 
and I was, of course, greatly pleased. 
Among the high endeavors of mine in 
that school I introduced the study of al- 
gebra. It was an almost unheard-of 
thing in those days; and while it gave 
me some eclat, it brought a portion of 
odium upon me also ; because, as one old 
farmer expressed it, ‘‘I was besser to 
some childer than oders.’’ I was “ bes- 
ser’’ only to those who did more and de- 
served more than others. But it was al- 
together a pleasant and successful term, 
and I recall it now with great satisfac- 
tion. Only one thing I regret in those 


early experiences in school teaching: I 
used the rod too much. Not that it ever 
got me into any serious consequences, 
‘but because I see now that it was a thing 
unpleasant in itself and almost wholly, 
if not wholly, unnecessary. But I only 
did what others did and had done before 


me. Later I learned better; and though 
principal for many years of a large city 
school, I rarely laid violent hands on a 
child. 

That particular little red school-house 
served its purpose for a whole genera- 
tion, but has now given way to a better. 
Progress is the watchword of the age. 
But though the roof-tree has been torn 
down and the foundation stones scattered 
abroad, there are those of us who still 
retain only pleasant memories of that un- 
pretentious structure. Of it a local poet 
has written : 

Old country school-house, sunny spot, 

Sweet yet, and yet forsaken ; 
Many shall turn to thee in thought, 
Where they their education got, 
As memories fond awaken. 
The mountain stream that, outward bound, 
Would beckon us to follow— 
The plans of men have turned it ’round, 
Detained the water, stopped the sound— 
All silent now the hollow. 
* * * 
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This winter man, that winter marm, 
*Twas either Miss or Master, 
And yet from her, whate’er the charm, 
I say, without intending harm, 
We often learned the faster. 
Spelling, and reading, and the pen, 
And roods, and rods, and perches, 
And grammar, with its rules; but men! 
The rules we learned were walnut then— 
Rods, now and then, were birches. 
* * * 
What if time changes and decays— 
Spares neither gift nor giver !— 
A spirit dwells within, and says: 
‘‘ The memory sweet of younger days 
Shall live and last forever.’’ 


THE COURAGEOUS BLIND. 


F all the physical afflictions which 
come to human life, hopeless blind- 
ness, seizing on its victim in youth or in 
active middle age, seems in anticipation 
the most terrible. Even the agonizing 
forms of mortal disease, like cancer, dre 
self-limited, and their very acuteness in- 
vokes all that sympathy and nursing can 
do for their alleviation. But the blind 
are soon left to settle down to the dreary 
round of semi-helplessness, and their im- 
prisonment suggests sympathy only to 
the stranger. To their own little world 
it becomes a matter of course. 

Yet, in spite of this appalling test of 
human endurance, the blind are distin- 
guished for sweetness and lofty resigna- 
tion. The finality of their doom doubt- 
less contributes something to their cour- 
age. But when we get to the heart of 
their resignation, we generally find that 
out of their enforced darkness has sprung 
a communion with God more sustaining 
than that enjoyed by others. The gulf 
between the seen and the unseen narrows 
for them day by day. They learn to be- 
lieve in friend, child, wife, husband, 
whom they cannot see. Why not in God ? 

They live much within themselves, 
and think deeply of the things of the 
spirit. Soon they begin to reckon their 
blessings instead of their miseries. With 
that change comes peace. 

Of those blessings there is none more 
often counted than a well-stored mem- 
ory. An able New York lawyer spent 
weeks one summer among the White 
Mountains. He was much alone, and he 
had a new gravity of demeanor. One 
day a lady asked him if he were not tak- 
ing a longer vacation than usual. 

““Yes, Iam,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ My ocu- 
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list tells me that in three months I shall 
be blind. /am spending the time looking 
at the mountains and in learning by heart 
the Psalms of David.”’ 

A strong, active woman was stricken 
with blindness when she was forty years 
old. For the first year the burden was 
almost greater than she could bear. 
Then the depression was slowly lifted, 
and she became the light and cheer of 
the household. 

‘‘'There’s one thing for which I can 
never be thankful enough,’’ she said to a 
visitor. ‘‘I had made it a practice ever 
since I was a girl to read the Bible 
through every year. Just three years 
before I lost my eyesight it occurred to me 
that for a vear or two I would give the 
time I had for the Bible to learning some 
of my favorite chapters by heart. So I 
memorized passage after passage, and 
they have been worth everything to me 
since I have been blind. Wasn’t it a 
wonderful blessing that I should have 
had that thought? It seems to me I 


never appreciated my memory until I 
was blind, and I am sure I did not know 
what comfort there was in the Bible.’’ 
— Youth's Companiun. 


-_ 


INCULCATE COURAGE. 


OURAGE is a noble element of char- 
acter. Physical, intellectual and 
moral courage are of value to the child 
for himself, for his companions and for 
his country. Fortunately, fables, myths, 
fairy tales and all literature abound in 
examples of courage and appeals thereto. 
Physical courage is an essential founda- 
tion for all other phases of it. Fear must 
be eradicated, eliminated, before courage 
is possible. Fear of being hurt physi- 
cally or sentimentally must disappear. 
The best thing about football is that it 
takes out of a boy all fear of being hurt. 
He will tackle and take the chances of 
being tackled, will rush and meet a rush 
with all the nerve and vigor of his being, 
even though he may be carried to the 
hospital in consequence. 

There are pupils who suffer agony for 
fear they will not stand above the lower 
third of the class, who do not recite half 
as well as they might for fear they will 
not recite as well as they should, who 
have not the courage to look at their re- 
port card from fear of the rank. 

So there are children who do not dare 
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to do right in an emergency for fear of 
being laughed at, just as there are good 
men who dare not do anything in a pub- 
lic way for fear that some flippant re- 
porter will criticise them. The world 
loses much of the best effort that is its 
due because men and women do not have 
the courage to be criticised. 

The school should persistently develop 
courage, especially moral courage. Teach- 
ers are thought to be lacking in public 
moral courage. They often hesitate to 
do anything for which they might pos- 
sibly be publicly attacked. They must 
be moral heroes if they are to develop 
heroism in their pupils. One needs to be 
raspingly written up by a rival, profes- 
sionally or publicly, before he can know 
of what stuff he ismade. Would you do 
it over again if you had known you were 
to be thus attacked? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Encourage the children in the class to 
meet keenly the views and opinions of 
classmates. Give them to understand 
that it is more noble to face the ridicule 
of a foe than his clenched fist. There 
are no end of notable illustrations of this. 
Use them with your class. It is useless 
to tell the goody-goody, milk-and-water 
stories of how a boy had moral courage 
that was no great courage anyway, and 
was not worth making a fuss over. Let 
it be the real thing in real life.—Primary 
Teacher. 





FOR EMPHASIS SAKE. 


Supt. E. B. SHERMAN, of Schuyler, 
Neb., has prepared the following brief 
summary of what a pupil should know 
and should be able to do, after complet- 
ing the work in the grammar grades. 
Each of the grammar-grade teachers in 
the Schuyler schools has a copy on the 
wall. They are supposed to bear these 
points constantly in mind. The high- 
school teachers also have them. They 
are supposed to keep up the good work 
of the grammar grades and to strengthen 
the weak points. 

A pupil who has finished our eighth 
grade should know the essentials in 
United States history, the essentials in 
physiology and hygiene, the essentials in 
geography, the tables in arithmetic, cer- 
tain business terms and certain business 
processes. The parts of speech, how 
sentences are built, and certain princi- 
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ples of composition. How the principal 
functions of government are performed. 
Something of the duties of an individual 
toward society. A pupil who has fin- 
ished our eighth grade should be able to 
add, multiply, subtract and divide accu- 
rately, solve moderately hard examples 
in common fractions, decimals, mensura- 
ation, percentage and interest, write legi- 
bly and easily, spell all words in common 


use, get the thought from text of mod- | 


erate difficulty, read well orally text of 
moderate difficulty, write a letter cor- 
rectly, speak the English language cor- 
rectly, analyze sentences of moderate 
difficulty, appreciate some pieces of lit- 
erature, and arrange written work in a 
neat and systematic way.—/Vebraska 
Teacher. 





A HERO UNRECOGNIZED. 





BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





Na Western city, some months ago, I 

heard of a father’s self-sacrifice for his 
son. Perhaps forty years ago he made 
his way to this new country. A for- 
eigner, he began by selling fruit on the 
street, and then had a store of his own. 
By self-denial he carried his children 
through our public schools and high 
schools, and his son through the academy 
and commercial college. The boy was 
very handsome. In the great school he 
met and loved and afterward married the 
daughter of a merchant, and in a short 
time he was junior partner in the store 
of his wife’s father. When there were 
little children in his home, this hand- 
some youth fell into temptation and took 
$200 and more from the till of the store, 
intending to replace it the next Monday 
morning. Almost immediately the 
father-in-law discovered the theft. ‘That 
night the young husband was walking 
the floor, and his old father, creeping to 
the door, heard his dry sobs, his exclama- 
tions: ‘‘Oh, God, that I should have 
come to this !’’ The next morning, when 
the son, with his white face and the hol- 
low rings under his eyes, was sitting with 
his wife, the old father came in. Put- 
ting his hand on the boy’s shoulder, he 
told him that he had donea great wrong; 
that while in the store on an errand on 
Saturday he had noticed the till was open, 
and had abstracted a sum of money. 
Now, the son knew that his father was 





vicariously assuming hissin. Then theold 
man went to confess to his son’s father-in- 
law, a sin which he had never committed. 
In some way, that dramatic event, that 
father’s love and heroism, like flam- 
ing fire, burned the dross and sin and 
selfishness out of the youth, and when 
his wife’s father died he took the busi- 
ness and made it great, and went through 
his life, and lives to-day, respected of all 
men. Afterward, when the old father 
was dying, the priest came. ‘‘ Is it ever 
right to tell a lie?’’ was his question. 
‘* Never,’’ was the answer. Then the 
old man turned his face to the wall and 
would not talk with the priest. He knew 
that he had found a high form of happi- 
ness in self sacrifice. I know that the 
father did wrong; my instincts tell me 
that it is never right to tellalie. I do 
not know how God overruled it, but I do 
know that in some way that act of self- 
sacrifice wrought the salvation of a 
youth, and made the boy all but worship 
his father. Perhaps, again, God’s re- 
cording angel, with a tear, blotted out 
that lie forever. Let us believe that 
this father endured for the joy that was 
set before him. 


VARYING A READING LESSON. 








UT from some newspaper or magazine 
a narrative story that is interesting, 
and not too difficult for the class to read 
as easily as they would the regular les- 
son in the reader. Select all the difficult 
words in it, and copy them on the black- 
board, to be pronounced and defined by 
the class. It there are names of persons 
in the story, put these on the blackboard 
also, and everything else which could be 
made a profitable study. 

Divide the story into as many para- 
graphs, or parts, as there are pupils in 
the class, give each a scrap cut from the 
paper, and require him to study it care- 
fully. Of course, he will have no idea 
of its connection with the story. 

Recitation time comes. Spend the first 
part in reading what they were to pre- 
pare from the, board. Then have the 
class commence reading, requiring them 
so to arrange the paragraphs given as to 
make good sense. The pupil who has 
the scrap on which the subject of the 
story is written begins to read. The 
others read whenever they see that their 
paragraphs are needed to make good 
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sense, and so continue until the narrative 
is completed. 

Care, however, should be taken at first 
to cut the story in such a way as to have 
the connection easily seen; but after they 
have had some experience the work 
should gradually be made more difficult. 
The teacher should always have a copy 
of the complete story, so as to be able to 
prompt the pupils if necessary. After 
the pupils have put together the whole 
tale, call upon some one to tell it again 
in his own words. 

For the next reading lesson, require 
them to write the story from memory. 
The papers should be taken charge of 
by the teacher, all mistakes underlined, 
and the same corrected by the pupil. 

The exercise obliges them not only to 
understand what they have read, but it 
is also a good language lesson. Pupils 
like such a lesson; it requires them to 
give the closest attention to every para- 
graph read, also to observe the plot of 
the story, or they will be unable to read 
when their turn comes, to tell what has 
been read, or to write it out afterwards. 
— Western Teacher. 


_ 
—_ 


SAVE THE TREES. 


ORESTRY as a science is now taught 
in more than 4o schools. Yale and 
Cornell Universities and the special col- 
lege in North Carolina, have advanced 
classes and give degrees in forestry. An 
official estimate made of the forest area 
of the United States put it at 700,000,000 
acres. Had the forests been intelligently 
managed the amount of merchantable 
timber in them would be ten times as 
great. 

Michigan is deeply interested in the 
matter of forestry, and the west is doing 
some very practical work along these 
lines. At the nursery of the government 
forest bureau at Halsey, Neb., 600 pounds 
of tree seed have been collected and are 
being planted as an effort to raise a pine 
forest where is now only a vast expanse 
of sand. It is estimated by the bureau 
that over 200,000 acres can be treated by 
this system of tree planting in the next 
half decade, and that with the results 
heretofore obtained a waving forest may 
eventually be found on the prairies. 

The forest reserves in the valleys of the 
Lo Houp and Dismal rivers, are covered 
with sand drifts, and great bare spots in 
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the surface show where the wind has 
eddied about to the total destruction of 
every yard of plant growth about. Be- 
sides this the cattlemen have used the 
land for pasturage until nearly every 
blade of grass is extinct. Still certain 
kinds of pine will grow there, such as the 
bull pine, the jack pine, and the red 
cedar. Experiment has shown that trees 
from 10 to 18 feet high may be grown on 
these barren plains, and during the past 
winter the government has been growing 
small trees for planting in these areas. 
This spring many acres have been set out 
with young trees and the outlook is en- 
couraging, especially as the cattlemen 
and sheep herders have promised to assist 
in the reclaiming of the land to verdure. 

In western Kansas is also maintained 
a bureau of forestry, which furnishes trees 
to the farmers free of cost. It is expected 
that two million of young trees will be 
set out this year. Even the railroads are 
putting in their own groves along the 
right of way. For miles and miles along 
the plains may be seen these growing 
trees. Catalpas are especially favored, 
and in a few years the region through 
which the transcontinental trains pass 
will be bordered with forests of waving 
green. The mountains, too, both in the 
Rocky region and on the Pacific Coast, 
are being denuded, and the need of re- 
deeming their barren sides is acknowl- 
edged by every lumberman in the West, 
who is fighting the pasturing of herds 
and flocks on the forest reserves, and try- 
ing to secure co-operation with legisla- 
tures to urge the growth of trees by pri- 
vate individuals. 

It is considered that the logged-off 
lands of Wisconsin, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia, for instance, are less desirable for 
the development of the new idea in forest 
making than is this open plain with the 
underflow of hidden waters into which 
go the roots of the pines planted thereon. 
The fact that the pine forests of the East 
will in a few years be gone makes this 
experiment of value. It will modify the 
climate of lands that have been practi- 
cally worthless. 

It is expected that over 200,000 acres 
will thus be planted by the government, 
and that there will be formed the nucleus 
of the most interesting experimental for- 
est in the world. If this year’s effort is 
successful the work of the forestry bureau 
will be extended next season into other 
parts of the West, and other varieties of 
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trees than the pine be added to the ma- 
terial which is being used in this effort 
at redemption of the prairie. Added to 
the irrigation experiments and the study 
of new methods of agriculture and soil 
manipulation by the government stations 
and the State schools, it marks a notable 
era in the West’s development.— Public 
School Journal, Cincinnati. 
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TALKS TO PUPILS. 








BY E. L. COWDRICK. 





OW many of you have asked, some 
of you impatiently, I fear, ‘‘ What 
is the use of all this study, day after 
day?’ From one standpoint this is a 
hard question to answer; from another it 
is easy. If you are told that it is for 
mental training, you do not comprehend; 
if, on the other hand, you are informed 
that the object of study is to gain knowl- 
edge, you immediately ask, ‘‘Of what 
use to me will be the things I learn in 
school ?”” 

Let us discuss these questions together 
for a minute or two. 

The real object of study is not so much 
to gain information as to train the mind 
to think—to make it more acute—more 
efficient. Two axes may be of equally 
good material, but a man will accomplish 
far more with one than with the other: 
one is sharp—has been ground; the other 
is dull. Two men may have equally 
good minds, but one accomplishes far 
more, is much more efficient, than the 
other; the first has learned to think, the 
other has not. As the grindstone sharp- 
ens the axe, so study sharpens the mind; 
as one must bear on hard to sharpen an 
aze, so one must bear on hard, must con- 
centrate the mind, when he endeavors to 
train it; the harder the study, within 
limits, the greater and more satisfactory 
the result. Other things being equal, 
the man with the well-trained, the thor- 
oughly-drilled mind, will surpass his 
rivals in whatever occupation he may be 
engaged. This mind-training, this study, 
must be done either in the schoolroom, 
the proper place, or elsewhere; no one 
can be of much use, either to himself or 
others, without it. The knowledge con- 
tained in the text-book amounts to but 
very little, and that of the most element- 
ary kind; and more, you will not find 
use, in real life, for one-hundredth part 
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of what you learn here. The learning of 
lessons is but the means to the end—the 
real, genuine purpose of study being 
mental training; and this purpose is well 
worth patient and persistent effort to 
gain it. 

Personal Neatness.—I want to say just 
a few words to you about a very import- 
ant subject, that of neatness of person. A 
person may be ever so well dressed, but 
he will not appear well if his shoes be un- 
polished, or his hair not smooth or orderly 
(this dces not apply to the girls; their 
hair is never smooth; the rougher it is, 
the better!), or if the hands are soiled. 
Again, if these matters have been at- 
tended to, the clothes may be of poor 
material, and patched at that, provided 
they be clean, and the person will appear 
well. These are little things, but, like 
most little things, are essential to one 
wishing to appear well-dressed. 

Another item while I think of it: One 
may have his hair well arranged, a clean 
collar and new necktie, well-polished 
shoes, clean hands and face, and good 
clothes—and then spoil it all by having 
soiled finger-nails. There is nothing so 
easily noticed, and which so quickly tells 
of one’s home training as this, nor so 
easily attended to, if one will but think 
—not after, but before he leaves home; 
and this applies to the girls as well as to 
the boys. Both boys and girls should be 
careful in this particular, which goes so 
much to make up what is comprehended 
in personal neatness.— Western School 
Journal. 





THE DUTY OF REST. 





F all the tired men and women I know 
the one who appeals to me most is 
a public school teacher. Forty-five eager, 
active, growing minds to guide and con- 
trol all winter, to satisfy and stimulate! 
Not many tasks have equalled it. I was 
condoling with one the other day, when 
she said she wished the world would un- 
derstand better the duty of rest. 
The duty of rest! 
I confess that the idea was new to me. 
I had thought of rest as a pleasure and 
and as a privilege; I had regarded itasa 
necessity, and I had even at times looked 
upon it as a temptation when obligations 
drew me one way and fatigue dragged 
me down in another. 
But rest as a duty opened quite an- 
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other point of view. It must have been 
meant as a duty though, originally, else 
one day in seven would never have been 
commanded! But the ‘‘why’’ of its 
being a duty we have been left to dis- 
cover for ourselves. It was Bishop Brooks 
who first made me see that recreation 
might mean re-creation. I had a little of 
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the Puritanic idea which he helped to 
dispel. I recognized, too, as he spoke, 
that the universe is full of great inspi- 
rational and renewing forces, which‘ are 
always playing in on us, as the air is 
breathed into our lungs before we are 
able to make conscious effort. Be recep- 
tive, and they fill us.—Harfer s; Bazar. 
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HE next meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will convene at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on February 23d, for a 
three-days’ session. Pennsylvaniashould 
be well represented. 

The convention of the City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents of Pennsylvania 
for 1904 will be held March goth and roth, 
at Norristown, Montgomery county. 
These annual meetings are of great ben- 
efit to the work in hand, and it is hoped 
that as many Superintendents as possi- 
ble will be present. 





On Wednesday, October 28th, Easton 
had a most unique celebration. It was 
a commemoration of the fiftieth year of 
service by W. W. Cottingham, LL. D., 
as superintendent of the schools of Eas- 
ton. The Carnegie Library was dedi- 
cated on that day. In the afternoon ad- 
dresses were delivered in which the ser- 
vices of the educator were eulogized in 
fitting terms. In the evening a banquet 
was given in his honor. 

Mr. Cottingham is a remarkable man. 
He never says an unkind word, and al- 
ways keeps the friends whom he has once 
made. Only once did an opponent ven- 
ture to run against him, and the result 
was a proof of the confidence which old 
and young have in his administration as 
a school officer. Well-preserved in body 


and mind, firmly rooted in the affections 
of the people, beloved and respected by 
teachers and pupils, he stands unique 
among our Superintendents, and affords a 
splendid example of duty faithfully per- 
formed during a teture of office unparal- 
leled in the educational history of America. 








THE ninth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Directors’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Harrisburg}; Feb- 
ruary roth and 11th. A meeting of 
the Executive Committee—Rev.'E. S. 
Hassler, of Grove City, Mercer county, 
chairman—was held November 12th, at 
Altoona, and the programme arranged, 
which we hope to publish in our next 
issue. Prof. Lightner Witmer, of the 
department of psychology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will deliver the 
evening lecture, on ‘‘ Causes and Treat- 
ment of Backward Children.’’ County, 
City and Borough Superintendents are 
urged to codperate in seeing that delega- 
tions of Directors are elected from their 
respective districts, and School Directors 
everywhere in the State are earnestly 
urged to give special attention to this 
meeting. It is one of the most import- 
ant conventions of the year for its prac- 
tical bearing and influence upon the 
school work of the%State. 
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THANKSGIVING. 








= 
yg is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord! So sang the Hebrew poet, 
out of a full heart, ages ago. So good 
men and women have sung in every age 
before and since his time, and with in- 
creasing volume of tone in the swelling 
chorus that‘includes all things below 
man in the order of creation, and is 
coming more and more to include man 
himself, our fallen and risen humanity. 
Benedicite, omnia opera Domini! Let us 
tell over our blessings to ourselves and 
to one another, not our mishaps or mis- 
fortunes, that are so often greatly magni- 
fied or exist, as such, largely in our vivid 
imaginations and in our fatal habit of 
seeing ‘* the wrong side of the shield.”’ 
Freedom of religion is one of the foun- 
dation stones upon which our govern- 
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ment rests, and in that freedom a deep 
religious sentiment is fostered and de- 
veloped which finds expression not only 
on Sunday in the church observance, but 
also on Thursday, and in a State and Na- 
tional Thanksgiving. Europe cannot 
understand the United States. ‘‘ His 
way of thanksgiving and conjuring the 
people to abstain from labor,’’ says the 
Paris Zemps of President Roosevelt’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation, ‘‘ sounds 
more like an address from a pulpit than 
an Official utterance. It is such an ex- 
hortation as even the most pious king 
France ever had would not have dared 
to address to his people.’’ Kaiser Wil- 
liam had a long talk a year ago with our 
ambassador on the same subject and 
could not understand it. In church and 
state, as in some other things, we are an 
enigma to the nations. 

The following is the proclamation of 
President Roosevelt, upon which com- 
ment is made as above: 

The season is at hand when, according to 
the custom of our people, it falls upon the 
President to appoint a day of praise and 
thanksgiving to God. 

During the last year the Lord has dealt 
bountifully with us, giving us peace at 
home and abroad, and the chance for our 
citizens to work for their welfare, unhin- 
dered by war, famineor plague. It behooves 
us not only to rejoice greatly because of 
what has been given us, but toaccept it with 
a solemn sense of the responsibility, realiz- 
ing that, under heaven, it rests with us our- 
selves to show that we are worthy to use 


aright what has been entrusted to our care. 


In no other place and at no other time 
has the experiment of government of the 
people, for the people, been tried on so vast 
a scale as here in our own country in the 
opening years of the twentieth century. 
Failure would not only be a dreadful thing 
for us, but a dreadful thing forall mankind, 
because it would mean loss of hope for all 
who believe in the power and the righteous- 
ness of liberty. 

Therefore, in thanking God for the mer- 
cies extended to us in the past, we beseech 
Him that He may not withhold them in the 
future, and that our hearts may be roused 
to war steadfastly for good and against all 
the forces of evil, public and private. We 
pray for strength and light, so that in the 
coming years we may with cleanliness, 
fearlessness and wisdom do our allotted 
work on earth in such manner as to show 
that we are not altogether unworthy of the 
blessings we have received. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, do hereby 
designate as a day of general thanksgiving 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth of the coming 
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November, and do recommend that through- 
out the land people cease from their wonted 
occupations, and in their several homes and 
places of worship render thanks unto Al- 
mighty God for His manifold mercies. 


The Thanksgiving proclamation of 
Governor Pennypacker was as follows: 


In conformity with a custom so long re- 
garded that it has become a law of conduct, 
and in expression of the will of the people, 
I, Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia, do hereby set apart Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26th, as a day for giving thanks 
praise to the Lord for His infinite goo 
and mercy. 

The dearth and scarcity which a 
our fathers He has turned to plenty. 
hath blessed the land so that it is fruit 
and brings forth whatsoever is needful ft 
the life of man. He hath saved us from th 
hands of our enemies, and hath hitherto 
preserved us from all perils. He- hath per- 
mitted no plague, pestilence or famine to 
destroy us. In good measure, He hath de- 
livered us from hatred, malice and unchari- 
tableness. He hath so directed and pros- 
pered the consultations of our rulers that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice are 
established among us. 

Let us, then, meet in our churches and 
places of worship, and offer up prayers for 
the maintenance of our health and prosper- 
ity and the increase of our virtue and piety 
under his guidance and care, and let us not 
forget to comfort the sick, to clothe the 
naked and to feed those who are in hunger 
and want. 

The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, on 
Thanksgiving Day had this fine leader 
in its editorial columns : 


The custom of appointing certain times 
and seasons for thanksgiving is an old one. 
The Hebrews observed it long before the 
dawn of Roman law and Grecian art. The 
harvest festivals of pagan peoples show a 
certain sense of recognition, even among 
untutored nations, of the natural duty of 
gratitude to the Supreme Giver. The citi- 
zens of Leyden, Holland, commemorated 
the first anniversary of their delivery from 
siege by naming a day for thanksgiving in 
1575. 

Governor Bradford, of Plymouth Colony, 
was the first to institute the observance of 
a special thanksgiving day in America. 
Congress recommended such a day annu- 
ally during the Revolution, and Washing- 
ton named a day of thanksgiving for 
peace in 1784, and another for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, in 1789. Since 
1864 Thanksgiving Day has been an 
annual national festival by proclamation of 
the President and of the Governors of the 
various States of the Union. It was Presi- 
dent Lincoln who first made the day one of 
general observance. _ 
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But not all the proclamations of magis- 
trates can transform a thankless spirit into 
a thankful one, for gratitude is a habit, not 
an act. Like justice, truth and reverence, 
it is a tone in life’s music, and not a sepa- 
rate note to be struck occasionally. 

Days like this are valuable, in that they 
give us leisure and impulse to review our 

ast, and see how ‘‘ goodness and mercy 
ave followed us all the days of our lives’’; 
to survey the growth of our nation, gnd 
recognize the hand of God in history :{ to 
—_ the march of civilization and rejoice 
that 
Each morn there dawns a better hope, 
Each noon there shines a bluer sky ; 
Each twilight sees some error fade, 
Each evening some deception die. 

The habit of thankfulness has much to 
do with one’s religious life and personal 
character. Praise is a considerable part of 
ee 6 A opr vonge: brings ease of mind 
and cheerful views. The poor woman who 
had only potatoes and salt fish for dinner 
‘“‘returned thanks’’ with queenly grace 
when she said, ‘‘I bless Thee, O Lord, that 
Thou hast spread my table with bounties 
from earth and sea.’’ Addison tell us of 
his admiration for the philosophy of the 
Dutch sailor who, when he fell and broke 
his leg, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a mercy it was 
not my neck!’’ Sadi, the Persian poet, 
was compelled by poverty to go barefoot. 
Once he walked a city street ‘‘ with hot and 
envious heart,’’ complaining of his bitter 
lot, until he saw a beggar who had no feet. 
‘‘Then,’’ he says, ‘‘ I thought no more ot 
my lack of shoes.’’ 

If any man who finds it not in his heart 
to join the thankful to-day will but com- 
pare his condition with that of some one 
less fortunate than himself—an invalid or a 
prisoner, an exile or an outcast—his feel- 
ings may change. Plato thanked God that 
he was born a man, and not a beast; that he 
was a Greek, and not a barbarian, and that 
he was a philosopher, and not a fool. Is 
there not rational ground for gratitude in 
the reflection that we are human, and there- 
fore ‘only a little lower than the angels’’; 
that we are Americans, and therefore free- 
men, and that we are moderns—heirs of all 
the wisdom of the past? ; 

This may not be the best possible world, 
for the golden age is yettocome. But it is 
a vastly better world than it was a hundred 
years ago. Man’s life and woman’s honor 
are more sacredly guarded. Childhood is 
more tenderly nurtured. The weak are 

rowing stronger and the strong gentler. 
f Great nations are exhibiting what the late 
ex-President Harrison called ‘‘the passion 
for peace,’’ and society at large is being 
_leavened with ‘‘exyberant compassion.” 
“So that, whether our outlook mited to 
the circle of a single life or extended to 
world-movements, there is reason why this 
Thanksgiving Day should be a festival of 
grateful joy and reverent praise. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 





ENTHUSIASTIC MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 





HE Academy of Music, with all its 
memories of great public meetings 
in the cause of the people, was the scene 
of a unique gathering Friday evening, 
November 13th, in the shape of a mass 
meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
who came out many thousands strong in 
the interest of higher salaries for the under- 
paid school teachers of Philadelphia. 

The meeting was the culmination of 
the movement started by Zhe Press.last 
spring in the interest of the home teach- 
ers of the first city of the commonwealth, 
just after the fight had been won before 
the Legislature for the recognition of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania at large. With 
the minimum salary bill enacted into a 
law, Zhe Press took up the question of lo- 
cal needs, and took an active part in the 
agitation engineered by the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association for the just recogni- 
tion of the rights of their associates. 

Begun in the spring, the movement 
took on a more formal and definite shape 
in the early fall, and the interest and en- 
thusiasm increasing with the spread of 
the gospel of more pay resulted in this 
great demonstration. 

The teachers had been asked to stay 
away from the meeting, so that the citi- 
zens could get into the Academy and 
learn at first hand the merits of their 
cause. Many of them came, however, 
and with their friends, who were legion. 
As a result, the Academy was jammed to 
the doors by an enthusiastic gathering of 
those who believe in supporting the 
schools of Philadelphia. Several thou- 
sands were turned away, who could not 
get in at all, while the stage was filled 
with the most representative men and 
women in public life in the city. 

The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been carrying the 
war in behalf of the teachers into every 
part of the town. Prof. Franklin S. Ed- 
monds, of the Philadelphia High School, 
who is the President of the Teachers’ 
Association, acted as presiding officer. 
The programme was as follows: 

1. Overture—‘‘ Prince of Pilsen.’’ 

2. March—‘‘ Imperial.’’ 

3. Address Charles Emory Smith 

4. Address . . . . . Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


> & ©. & 2-9 











Henry R. Edmunds 
President Board of Public Education. 

6. Reading telegram from Israel W. Durham 
and letters from Senator Boies Penrose 
and Attorney-General Hampton L,. Car- 
son. .... . . . Wilham H. Staake 

7. Address. . . . Col. Alexander K. McClure 

8. Selection—‘‘ Laughing Water.” 

g. Presentation of Resolutions. Dr. J. H. Musser 
MO. BGO. 3 wt ws C. John Hexamer 
President German-American Alliance. 

11. Selection—“ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 


The meeting was formally opened by 
Prof. Edmonds, in a brief address, in 
which he claimed for school-teaching a 
place with theology, law and medicine in 
the group of learned professions. He 
then introduced, as the first speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Charles Emory Smith. 
Mr. Smith said, in part : 

Edmund Barke defined agitation as mar- 
shaling the conscience of a 0 to make 
its laws. Weare here to marshal the con- 
science of Philadelphia to make its laws do 
justice to its teachers. The conscience of 

hiladelphia is right. It only needs to 
make itself properly felt in the Council 
chambers and the Mayor’s office. The ar- 
gument for better pay for the teachers is 
unanswerable. We owe it to the teachers 
and we owe it still more to ourselves. It is 
a simple business proposition. The invest- 
ment in schools is the best investment we 
can make. The better we make our schools 
the better we make our government, and 
all the safeguards and advantages which 
come from good government. 

The teacher’s vocation is of the highest 
dignity and nobility. True teaching is not 
mere dog-earing of the daily lesson. It 
ought to be suggestive. It ought to be in- 
spiring and stimulating. It takes the un- 
written page of dawning life and inscribes 
on that plastic and receptive surface the 
impressions which, whether for good or ill, 
shall remain as long as life lasts. Shall we 
not, then, justly reward the teacher who 
plays so vital a part in the life of the family 
and the State? 

It is a plain business question for our own 
interests. Are we going to hold and gain 
good teaching, or are we going to let the 
standard go down? The whole standard of 
professional life has advanced. We have to 
pay larger salaries in journalism. The fees 
of lawyers and doctors have been steadil 
advancing. Even the pulpit is better paid. 
You remember the story of the preacher 
whose congregation complained that he 
gave them poor sermons. Poor pay, poor 
preach. So, poor pay, poor teach. 

What a community does concerning its 
schools and its teachers is a measure of its 
civic spirit. We, in Philadelphia, have 
much to be proud of. We have the noble 
heritage of patriotism. We do public and 
ceremonial things in a complete and finished 
way. When President McKinley came to 
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the Peace Jubilee in this city and looked 
out into the magnificent vista of the Court 
of Honor on Broad street, and all the radi- 
ance of its artistic illumination, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, no other city does these 
things as finely as Philadelphia.’’ We ex- 
cel every other American community in 
some of the attributes of civic spirit and 
achievement. But we must frankly confess 
that we are behind on our schools, and es- 
pecially in our treatment of our teachers, 
and we must resolve that we will correct it. 

Prof. Edmonds then introduced Dr. Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent, 
who, in his opening remarks, paid a 
just tribute to Zhe Press by pointing out 
that it was the agitation started by this 
newspaper in favor of an increase in 
teachers’ salaries which had culminated 
in the magnificent gathering which he 
addressed. He then went on as follows: 


Why should teachers’ salaries be in- 
creased? The question cannot be answered 
too often in these days of national prosper- 
ity. The cost of living has gone up from 
fifteen to forty per cent. Nowhere has the 
compensation of teachers been increased in 
the same ratio. Ifthe minimum salary law 
were to result in an increase only in districts 
which now pay less than $35 per month, the 
legislation of last winter would be a snare 
and a delusion. There should be an ad- 
vance all over the State, including the city 
of Philadelphia. The City of Brotherly 
Love was foremost in the establishment of 
the common school system. Shall she 
henceforth lag behind Pittsburg and the 
other districts which have voted the teach- 
ers an increase of compensation ? 

It has been said that a good salary does 
not make a good teacher. It should be said 
that a poor salary drives away good teach- 
ers. Money attracts brains. Ifa man can- 
not earn enough to educate his children and 
to give his family a decent living, who can 
blame him for going into vocations that pay 
better? Ifa woman can see nothing in the 
ae of teaching except a struggle for 

read, who can blame her for turning away 
from the Normal School and entering a com- 
mercial high school? 

At the present rate of decrease in the 
number of those preparing to teach, Phila- 
delphia will in no long time face a famine 
of teachers in her schools. It is sometimes 
said that the law of supply and demand reg- 
ulates the trades and professions. It isa 
question whether we have either the demand 
for good teachers or the supply: otherwise, 
the worker in the steel mill would not get 
from $5 to $17 per day whilst there are 
teachers in Pennsylvania working at less 
than a dollar a day. 

Many say, ‘‘ Raise the salary and you will 
get the teacher.’’ This may bea delusion if 
the districts do not hold out the hope ofa 
salary that will justify years of preparation 
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for the schoolroom. It isastill greater mis- 
take to say: ‘‘ Give us able teachers and we 
will pay the salary,’ or ‘‘ Raise the salary 
and you will have the same teachers.’’ Our 


school officers must in the first place hold : 


out inducements sufficient to attract and re- 
tain the best men and women, and then ex- 
ercise some common sense in judging be- 
tween the merits and the defects of those 
who are willing to teach. 

If the cost of living has gone up from 15 
to 40 per cent., whilst the compensation of 
teachers has remained stationary, teachers 
must be worse off in the day of our national 
prosperity than they were when everybody 
was complaining of hard times. The people 
who must live on salaries are always the 
first to feel the advance in the price of living 
and the last to be thought of in an increase 
of wages. 

Much is said in these days about the 
over-crowded curriculum. Many break- 
downs at school should be blamed upon 
the poor compensation which teachers 
receive. A teacher who is worried over 
the necessaries of life, and who lies 
awake at night because she does not have 
money enough to do what is required of 
her profession, comes to school with a 
nervous depression that makes it difficult, 
perhaps impossible, for her to be cheerful 
and happy. Unconsciously she worries 
the children about their lessons, and 
thereby renders them unfit for study and 
recitation. Under a teacher who is 
happy in her work, the pupils get their 
lessons easily, and thrive in body and 
mind, whilst under a nervous teacher 
they break down with shorter lessons and 
less work. The break-downs at school 
about which we hear so much all over 
the land are not due to the over-crowd- 
ing ot the curriculum half as much as to 
the strain and worry which teachers suf- 
fer on account of inadequate salaries. 

A word spoken on a mountain summit 
may start a movement of snow that gath- 
ers force and momentum until it becomes 
an irresistible avalanche. A word from 
the pen of a newspaper man last winter 
started a movement that has been gather- 
ing force and momentum until it has be- 
come as irresistible'as an Alpine ava- 
lanche. For two thousand years woman 
has been doing missionary work, giving 
more than she is paid for. The public 
is gradually beginning to appreciate her 
services in theschoolroom. On the pages 
of history her deeds receive scant justice; 
all the space is devoted to the men who 
go to war and hold public office. The 


size and enthusiasm of this meeting indi- 
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cates a change for the better, at least in the 
matter of compensatien. Yes, the day 
of hope for the teacher is dawning. The 
Legislature, the newspapers, the men 
prominent in municipal and national af- 
fairs, have come to the rescue. Let us 
hope that after Councils have passed the 
new salary schedule, the Mayor will 
promptly affix his signature, and thus 
place Philadelphia once more in the front 
rank educationally among the largest 
In his closing re- 
marks he paid tribute to the patience of 
women, and said that, at a meeting in 
eulogy of the landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, many toasts had been delivered in 
honor of the famous fathers, when some 
one arose and proposed a toast to the 
‘* Pilgrim Mothers,’’ who, he claimed, 
‘endured all the hardships the Pilgrim 
Fathers did, and also endured the Pil- 
grim Fathers themselves.”’ 

Mr. Henry R. Edmunds, President of 
the Board of Education, was then intro- 
duced to the audience, and he pointed 
out how the Board of Education in Phila- 
delphia is now practically unanimous in 
favor of increasing teachers’ salaries, 
while similar movements in New York 
and Chicago, even when carried to suc- 
cess, have been opposed by Board mem- 
bers. In addition, Mr. Edmunds said: 

The present occasion is the culmination 
of an effort to ascertain whether the city of 
Philadelphia can continue to rest under the 
imputation of paying less for the teaching 
of its children than is cheerfully paid else- 
where for similar service, in no respect su- 
perior. Attempts have heretofore been 
made to correct this condition of affairs 
without any signal success. 

Never before the present time, however, 
has there been so united an action of the 
teachers, the Board of Education and the 
public generally, amounting almost to a 
demand, for the proper and adequate recog- 
nition of the labor and efficiency of these, 
our workers for the elevation and enlighten- 
ment of those upon whom must eventually 
fall the necessity of promoting the welfare, 
protecting the safety and assuring the sta- 
bility of the city and the Commonwealth. 

I am confident that never before were the 
teachers and the Board of Education so 
unanimous or so in harmony with the feel- 
ing of the parents and public on this most 
important matter—never before was the sub- 
ject, as well as the reasonableness of, and 
the desire and necessity for, increased pay 
for our teachers so fully and clearly under- 
stood, appreciated and consented to. It is 
for this reason we are favored to-night with 
this immense audience. 

I am aware that from time to time the 
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character and extent of our curriculum have 
been questioned. Itis said to be difficult 
and cumbersome and that not sufficient time 
is given to absolute essentials. It must be 
remembered that this fault, if it exists, is 
not that of the teaching force, but of the 
Board of Education, and that the board 
need only remind the public of the splendid 
results obtained. The education afforded 
the children of Philadelphia by the teachers 
and the board is not excelled by any city in 
the United States. Many of the subjects 
heretofore thought possibly essential have 
been eliminated, but under any curriculum 
or system the labors of an efficient and con- 
scientious teacher must be severe and 
wearing. 

I think I may venture to assure our teach- 
ers and the public that city councils will not 
be unmindful of this demand for increased 
remuneration, and when the teachers have 
been satisfied in this respect, I sincerely 
hope the public will see the necessity of re- 
lieving the teachers and our board from all 
political influences, otherwise our labors 
must be, to a great extent, in vain. 


Mr. Edmunds closed his address with 
an appeal for no interference by poli- 
ticians in the work of the teachers. 
‘* When we have in the schools teachers 
adequately paid,’’ he said, “‘let us hope 
that the politicians will let them alone. 
Be the child promoted or not, let the 
teacher’s decision be final. Divorce the 
schools from politics. This may result 
in my head coming off, but let it go.’’ 

Mr. William H. Staake, secretary of 
the meeting, then read a telegram from 
Israel W. Durham and letters from Sen- 
ator Boies Penrose and Attorney-General 
Hampton L. Carson. The telegram was 
as follows: ‘‘Sorry I cannot be with you 
to-night. Hope your meeting will be a 
grand success. Best wishes for your 
cause.’’ Senator Penrose wrote : 


I regret to find that engagements here 
in connection with the organization of the 
Senate will render it impossible for me to 
attend the mass meeting at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of November 13th in 
the interest of the revision of the schedule 
of the teachers of the elementary schools. 
I have endeavored to make my arrange- 
ments so that I could be present, but have 
been unable todo so. I write, however, to 
express my cordial and earnest interest in 
the purpose of the meeting. Our public 
school system is justly recognized as the 
keystone of our American civilization. 
Upon the intelligence of the people is 
founded the very existence of free institu- 
tions. Our public school teachers, princi- 
pally those of the elementary schools, lay 
the foundation of intelligence and character 
for the future men and women of the land. 
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There can be’no class in our community, 
therefore, in whom it is more necessary to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency and 
intelligence, and that high standard is 
found in the public school teachers of Phila- 
delphia. They merit, and it is to the gen- 
eral interest that they should receive, com- 
pensation adequate and liberal. I believe 
that public sentiment is with the Philadel- 
= teachers in this matter and I sincerely 

ope that your meeting will be productive 
of substantial results. 


The letter from Hon. Hampton L. Car- 
son was as follows: 


I regret that the state of my engagements 
will prevent me from accepting your invita- 
tion to speak in the meeting to be held in 
the Academy of Music on the evening of 
November 13th. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my cor- 
dial approval of the purposes of the meet- 
ing. The relations of the teachers of the 
elementary schools of Philadelphia to the 
interests of the municipality and to the 
larger interest of the State are such as to 
make it impossible to overvalue their ser- 
vices to the community. 

In fact, they never have been properly ap- 
preciated. They are charged with the diffi- 
cult and ——— task of educating the 
mind and shaping character at the most 
plastic period of youth; the result of their 
labors must be lasting upon those who are 
to become the sons and daughters of the 
Republic. 

Debarred as they are from the opportuni- 
ties of engaging in business and looking 
after their own material welfare; obliged to 
devote themselves exclusively to the most 
exacting duties, involving much self-sacri- 
fice, they have a right to receive such a 
measure of compensation as will prove not 
only a means of present livelihood, but af- 
ford them also a fair chance of saving some- 
thing for old age and incapacity through 
illness. A mere hand-to-mouth subsistence 
is intolerable. Any treatment of a body of 
men and women of intelligence, cultivation 
and refinement upon a scale of parsimony 
and penury is unworthy of an enlightened 
and just community. Teachers havea right 
to full recognition, fair treatment, liberal 
compensation and reasonable freedom from 
pecuniary anxiety. 

Colonel Alexander McClure was then 
introduced, and struck into a new path 
by declaring that he was not there to 
plead the cause of the Philadelphia 
teachers, but of Philadelphia itself. 

He said, in part: ‘‘ How many of you 
have thought that Philadelphia is the 
most intelligent city in the world? Very 
few. Yes, it is true that there is not a 
city of its population where there is so 
widespread and _ general intelligence. 
Yet the teachers of this city are not paid 
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as much as the hod carriers and coal- 
heavers in your streets.’’ He concluded 
by saying that he felt certain, from the 
meeting and the letters read, that the 
salaries of teachers wonld be raised. 

Dr. J. H. Musser, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, then read the following re- 
solutions : 

The citizens of Philadelphia assembled in 
public mass meeting do hereby resolve: 

1. That the moral, intellectual and prac- 
tical training of the rising generation is the 
chief safeguard of the liberties and the best 
provision for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

2. That this cannot be effected while the 
rate of compensation for teachers is so low 
as to drive to other employments many of 
those who are best fitted for this responsible 
work and to cause some of our most capable 
teachers to seek employment in sister cities 
which more highly appreciate and reward 
their services. 

3. That it is the duty of the government 
of this city to prevent these losses by rais- 
ing the rate of remuneration so that Phila- 
delphia shall no longer rank below thirty- 
three of our cities in the outlay upon 
schools, and our teachers shall no longer be 
= at a lower rate than they would obtain 

or services requiring far less both of natural 
ability and of professional preparation. 

4. That these resolutions be transmitted 
by the chairman and secretary of this meet- 
ing to the Mayor and City Councils, with 
the request that they put into effect the in- 
crease in the salaries of our teachers which 
has been proposed by the Board of Public 
Education. 

These resolutions were seconded by 
several persons in the audience and then 
formally by Mr. C. J. Hexamer who in 
seconding the motion said : 


I rise to second this motion because I feel 
that if ever there was a just cause in favor 
of which I have raised my feeble voice this 
is the one. I am glad to see that that most 
patient of beings, the school teacher, like 
the proverbial worm, .has at last turned. 
To carry the simile a step further, allow me 
to relate an episode in the life history of the 
silk worm, which had important practical 
results: A number of years ago the French 
Government became alarmed at the deteri- 
oration of the silk worm, which seriously 
threatened a great industry, the production 
of raw silk. No less a person than Pasteur 
was intrusted with an investigation of the 
causes. After many months of patient re- 
search the great scientist reached the con- 
clusion that the needs of the silk worm 
were: More suitable surroundings, more 
fresh air and better food. Exactly what 
is needed by many of our Philadelphia 
teachers ! 

But, to continue in a more serious vein, 
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few persons fully comprehend the important 
role the school teacher plays in the develop- 
ment of a nation. When Prussia, after the 
crushing defeat at Jena, lay bleeding at the 
feet of the conqueror, her first thought was 
how to improve her schools, and the results 
of these improvements soon became evident. 
After the battle of Sadowa, one of the great- 
est statesmen of all ages said: ‘‘It is the 
Prussian schoolmaster who has won,’’ and 
again it was conceded, even by French 
thinkers, that the German teacher tri- 
umphed at Sedan. The most momentous 
struggle in our national existence was that 
for the preservation of the Union—a time 
when our fathers went forth to bleed and to 
die on the field of battle that not one star 
should be ruthlessly torn from the field of 
blue in our glorious banner; and if you 
should ask me who it was that finally tri- 
umphed, I should unhesitatingly say, the 
Northern school teacher ! 

The speaker then eloquently went on 
to show why the teacher’s life should be 
made as bright and free from care as 
possible, for on her depends not only the 
intellectual and moral training of those 
dearer to us than life itself, our chil- 
dren, but also, to a large extent, their 
disposition, for they must be largely in- 
fluenced by the personal qualities of 
their teachers, with whom they are dur- 
ing that part of the day when their minds 
are most alert and receptive. And, he 
added, ‘‘ What better heritage can we 
leave our children than a bright and 
cheerful disposition, which will permit 
them each day to take up the battle of 
life on the principle that ‘ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,’ who, like 
rays of sunshine in nature, make all 
brighter and happier with whom they 
come in contact.’’ 

He lucidly pointed out what an im- 
portant part the personal qualifications 
of the teacher plays, ‘‘for schools and 
universities are not made up of piles of 
brick and stone—magnificent though the 
buildings may be; the quality of the 
schools depends on the brains of the 
teachers in them. Allow the quality 
of the teachers to deteriorate and the 
intellectual, moral, and even practical 
value of the community sinks equally 
with it.”’ He showed that what to 
many seem luxuries, to the teacher are 
necessities, such as books of her own, 
books she can annotate, cross-refer- 
ence and ponder over at will. Free 
libraries, important as they are, will not 
suffice; indeed, the trouble with our age 
is, we read too much and think too little 
—a good book must not be gulped down, 
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but, to be of value, must be digested. 
‘*To me,’”’ he said, one of the most piti- 
able sights is the wan look and listless 
eye of the dyspeptic, over-fed in litera- 
ture which he cannot assimilate.’’ He 
further pointed out that pedagogy is pro- 
gressive, dependent on many other sci- 
ences, and that the teacher who does not 
wish to fall behind must attend lectures 
and take up post-graduate courses of 
study. He closed his eloquent address 
with a stirring appeal to those in power 
to grant the modest request of ‘‘ those 
we can least of all afford to slight—our 
teachers.’’ 

When the resolutions were put the au- 
dience shouted ‘‘Aye’’ with one accord, 
and Prof. Edmonds stated that they would 
be forwarded to Councils, and the meet- 
ing then adjourned. Its spirit was genu- 
inely enthusiastic. The great audience 
applauded the telling points made by the 
speakers, and throughout the entire pro- 
gramme interest was kept at the highest 
pitch. The Academy beheld the unusual 
spectacle of a crowded audience, not one 
person of which left until the last speaker 
had delivered his address and retired 
from the front of the stage. Before the 
mass meeting there was a dinner at the 
University Club to those closely inter- 
ested in the movement. 

The teachers in the public schools of 
Greater New York have also been 
brought together in a powerful union. 
The organization is known as the Inter- 
borough Council of Teachers. Nearly 
13,000 employes of the Board of Educa- 
tion are members of the council. It will 
be the governing body for all of the 
teachers’ associations which have been 
in existence for several years. 


in 


WHAT MR. MOSELY THINKS. 








N speaking of the results of the Eng- 
lish Commission which has been 
studying the educational conditions of 
the East and Middle West in its relation 
to the industrial supremacy of the coun- 
try, Alfred Mosely, the leader of the com- 
mission, said before his return to Eng- 
land: 

‘Of course, I cannot anticipate the 
written reports of our Commission, and 
would not say definitely that we believe 
the educational condition of the United 
States to be directly due to its superior 
educational activity; but I will say that 
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the research thus far has shown conclu- 
sively that the United States, not only in 
the opportunities offered by its unusually 
large number of schools and colleges and 
the financial support which has made 
them possible, but in the educational am- 
bition, in the individual desire to know 
among its people, is far ahead of England. 
Some people may explain this by the so- 
cial condition of the people. I myself do 
not try to explain it—I simply note it. 

‘*The Middle West I consider superior 
to the East in its educational facilities. 
Their colleges— Chicago I noticed partic- 
ularly—though perhaps not of absolutely 
higher standard, do, I feel sure, answer 
better to the actual needs of the people. 
The West has taken, in its public school 
system, for example, all the good points 
of the Eastern system, and has gone just 
a step farther. I would say that the su- 
periority of the United States education- 
ally to England was about equal to the 
superiority of the West to the East, and 
for, generally speaking, the same reasons. 
This condition is sure to result in an up- 
lifting of the people and must stimulate its 
progress and industrial power; not only 
that, but it raises the ideals of the people 
to a nobler standard, which I consider a 
greater and higher thing.’’ 


> 


N. E. A. DECLARATION. 








HE Committee on Resolutions at the 
Boston meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association, a representative 
body of educators, both men and women, 
Nicholas Murray Butler chairman, pre- 
sented the following as a part of their re- 
port. It was adopted as a declaration of 
the members of the National Educational 
Association, assembled in their forty- 
second annual convention: 

1. The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has aimply proved its usefulness to 
the nation. Its publications are standard 
works of reference for school officers and 
teachers everywhere. The Bureau of 
Education should be made an independ- 
ent administrative department, such as 
were the Departments of Agriculture and 
of Labor before their elevation to Cabinet 
rank. Sufficient appropriations should 
be made by the Congress to enable the 
Commissioner of Education to extend the 
scope and add to the usefulness of his 
work. 

2. The condition of affairs in the Indian 
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Territory, where fully three-quarters of 
the population are reported as being 
without schools for their children, de- 
mands the immediate attention of the 
Congress. Provision should be speedily 
made by which the people of the Indian 
Territory will have power to establish 
and carry on a system of public schools 
so that all classes of citizens in the Indian 
Territory may have the educational op- 
portunities which are enjoyed by their 
fellow-citizens in other parts of the 
country. 

3. Teaching in the public schools will 
not be a suitably attractive and permanent 
career, nor will it command as much of 
the ability of the country as it should, 
until the teachers are properly compen- 
sated and are assured of an undisturbed 
tenure during efficiency and good be- 
havior. A large part of the teacher’s 
reward must always be the pleasure in 
the character and quality of the work 
done; but the money compensation of the 
teacher should be sufficient to maintain 
an appropriate standard of living. Leg- 
islative measures to give support to these 
principles deserve the approval of the 
press and the people. 

4. The true source of the strength of 
any system of public education lies in the 
regard of the people whom it immediately 
serves, and in their willingness to make 
sacrifices for it. For this reason a large 
share of the cost of maintaining public 
schools should be borne by a local tax 
levied by the county or by the town in 
which the schools are. State aid is to be 
regarded as supplementary to, and not as 
a substitute for, local taxation for school 
purposes. In many parts of the United 
States a large increase in the amount of 
the local tax now voted for school pur- 
poses, or the levying of such a tax where 
none now exists, is a pressing need if 
there are to be better schools and better 
teachers. 

5 The highest ethical standards of 
conduct and of speech should be insisted 
upon among teachers. . It is not becom- 
ing that commercialism or self seeking 
should shape their actions, or that in- 
temperance should mark their utterances. 
A code of professional conduct clearly 
understood and rigorously enforced by 
public opinion is being slowly developed, 
and will, doubtless, one day control all 
teachers worthy of the name. 

6. It is important that school buildings 
and school grounds should be planned 
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and decorated so as to serve as effective 
agencies for educating not only the chil- 
dren but the people as a whole in matters 
of taste. The school is becoming more 
and more a community centre, and its 
larger opportunities impose new obliga- 
tions. School buildings should be attrac- 
tive as well as healthful, and the adjoin- 
ing grounds should be laid out and 
planned with appropriateness and beauty. 

7. Disregard for law and for its estab- 
lished modes of procedure is as serious a 
danger as can menace a democracy. The 
restraint of passion by respect for law is 
a distinguishing mark of civilized beings. 
To throw off that restraint, whether by 
appeals to brutal instincts or by specious 
pleas for a law of nature which is supe- 
rior to the laws of man, is to revert to 
barbarism. It is the duty of the schools 
so to lay the foundations of character in 
the young that they will grow up witha 
reverence for the majesty of the law. 
Any system of school discipline which 
disregards this obligation is harmful to 
the child and dangerous to the state. A 
democracy which would endure must be 
as law-abiding as it is liberty-loving. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION, 








NEARLY SIXTEEN MILLION PUPILS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





HE report of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the 
Commissioner of Education, for the 
fiscal year places the total number of pu- 
pils enrolled in the common schools dur- 
ing the year at 15,925,887, or more than 
20 per cent. of the entire population. 

The average daily attendance for 1902 
was 10,999,273, 69 per cent. of the total 
number enrolled. This is the largest av- 
erage attendance on the number enrolled 
ever reported in the United States. The 
actual average number of days attended 
by each pupil enrolled reached 100 days, 
which was 22 days in excess of that of 
1890. The school term, for the first time 
in the history of the United States, reached 
145 days. 

The average monthly wages of teach- 
ers for 1902 was $49 for males and about 
$40 for females. Less than 28 per cent. 
of the teachers were males, or 122,392 
out of a total of 439,596. The private 
schools are tabulated at 1,103,901 for the 
elementary schools and 168,636 for acad- 
emies and other secondary schools. 
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The total enrollment for the year, in- 
cluding public and private, elementary, 
secondary and higher education, was 
17,460,000 pupils, and to this there 
should be an addition made for evening 
schools, business schools, private kinder- 
gartens, Indian schools, State schools for 
defectives, orphans, etc., 620,840, mak- 
ing a grand total of 18,080,840 in general 
and special schools. 

The increase of the length of the school 
term to 145 days is due to the growth of 
cities and large villages. The school 
year includes 200 days in nearly all of 
the large cities and 180 days in the ma- 
jority of the villages. With the growth 
of cities the regular State tax for schools 
grows less and the local taxation in- 
creases. 

The average schooling of the entire 
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population is placed at 103 days. The 
average in the North Atlantic States 
is 135 days, and in the South Central 
division 62. In 1800 the average was 
82 days. 

The value of the school property of the 
high schools of the United States 
amounted to nearly $125,000,000; that of 
private schools ot the same grade 
amounted to about $65,000,000. About 
one-half of the private schools are con- 
trolled by religious denominations. 

The total number of universities, col- 
leges and technological schools is 638, of 
which 131 admit women only; 134 uni- 
versities and colleges admit only men to 
the undergraduate department, and 330 
admit both men and women. Of the 43 
schools of technology, 27 institutions re- 
port women among their undergraduates. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, i 
HARRISBURG, December, 1903. 
T= following is the list of township 
high schools for the school year ending 
June 1, 1903, which were entitled to a pro- 
rata share of the appropriation to township 
high schools. The appropriation made by 
the Legislature in r901 for the school year 
ending June 1, 1903—$25,000—was only suf- 
ficient to pay a part of the amount to which 
the several schools were entitled. First 
class schools should have received $800; sec- 
ond class, $600, and third class, $400, but 
the appropriation was only sufficient to pay 
first class schools $328; second class, $246, 
and third class, $164. 
Allegheny—Harrison Shaler 
Sterrett 164. 
Beaver—Harmony 246. 
Bedford—Ljiberty 164. 
Berks—Cumru 164, Ontelaunee 164, Perry 
164, Spring 164. 
Bradford—Granville 164, Smithfield 164. 
Bucks—Doylestown 164, Durham 246, 
Falls 246, Lower Makefield 246, Middletown 
246, Southampton 246. 
Butler—Franklin 246, Muddy Creek 164, 
Penn 164. 
Cambria—Reade 246. 
Centre—Liberty 164, Walker 164. 


164, 164, 


Chester—Caln 164, North Coventry 164, | 


Easttown 328, West Fallowfield 246, East 
Goshen 164, Honeybrook 246, East Marl- 
borough 246, West Nantmeal 246, New Gar- 
den 164. New London 164, East Nottingham 
164, East Pikeland 164, West Pikeland 164, 
a 246, West Vincent 164, Wallace 


Clearfield— Huston 246, Morris 164, Wood- 
ward 164. 





Clinton—Lamar 246. 

Columbia—-Fishing Creek 164. 

Crawford—Summit 246. 

Dauphin—Wiconisco 246. 

Delaware—Upper Darby 246, Nether Pro- 
vidence 164, Radnor 328. 

Elk—Benezette 164, Fox 246, Horton 246, 
Jones 246, Ridgway 164, Spring Creek 164. 

Erie—Girard 328, Mill Creek 164, Spring- 
field 246, Venango 164. 

Forest—Jenks 246. 

Franklin—Metal 164. 

Jefferson—Snyder 164, Washington 164. 

Lancaster—Bart 164, East Donegal 246, 
East Earl 164, Fulton 164. 

Lawrence—North Beaver 246, Hickory 
164, Pulaski 164, Slippery Rock 164 

Lebanon—Cornwall 246, West Cornwall 


246. 
Lehigh—Salisbury 164. 
Luzerne—Hazle 246, Plymouth 246. 
McKean—Foster 164. 
Mifflin—Armagh 246, Brown 246, Union 


| 246. 


Montgomery—Abington 246, Cheltenham 
246, Lower Merion 328, Plymouth 246, West 
Pottsgrove 164, Whitpain 246. 

Northumberland—East Chillisquaque 246, 
Coal 164, Delaware 164, Zerbe 246. 

Pike—Westfall 246. 

Potter—Stewardson 246. 

Schuylkill—Hegins 164, Union 164. 

Sullivan—Colley 164. 

Susquehanna—Brooklyn 164, Herrick 246. 

Union—Hartley 246, Lewis 246. 

Venango—Cornplanter 164, Oakland 164, 
Sugarcreek 246. 

Warren—Corydon 164, Glade 164, Kinzua 
164, Sheffield 246, Sugar Grove 164. 

Washington—Cecil 164, Cross Creek 164, 
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Independence 164, Mount Pleasant 164, 
Peters 246. 
Wayne—Damascus 328, Dreher 164, Lake 
246, Mount Pleasant 246, Preston 164. 
Westmoreland—East Huntington 246. 
Wyoming—Braintrim 164, Monroe 246. 
York—Codorus 328. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








Apams—Supt. Roth: On account of the 
scarcity of farm laborers many of the larger 
pupils have not yet entered school, and 
some of the schools are very small. Littles- 
town closed its schools for two weeks on 
account of the prevalence of scarlet fever. 
A successful district institute was held at 
Fairfield October 17. In the evening. Rev. 
Mr. Coover, of Gettysburg, lectured. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I visited forty-two schools in the 
districts of Gilpin, Burrell, South Bend, 
Plum Creek, Elderton, Atwood, Cowans- 
hannock, and Kittanning township. Though 
quite a number of young teachers are em- 
ployed in those districts they are doing 
good work. A local institute was held at 
Mt. Union school, in Plum Creek. The 
attendance was large, and much interest 
was manifested. The directors of South 
Bend have greatly improved four of their 
houses by re-ceiling and lining the rooms 
with hard wood. Other districts should do 
the same. 

BERKS—Supt. Rupp: The county insti- 
tute was largely attended, and was success- 
ful. The instructors were Drs. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, S. D. Foss, Lincoln Hulley, and 
Chas. C. Boyer, Prof. R. C. Rothermel and 
Prof. W. W. Deatrick. The evening attrac- 
tions were H. H. Emmett, Chicago Lady 
Entertainers, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
and Concert Company. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: The schools vis- 
ited are doing good work. A local institute 
was held in Cranberry township October 17. 
It was a good meeting. I held educational 
meetings in Washington and Concord after 
having visited the schools there. Both 
meetings were well atténded. During the 
month three teachers resigned, but their 
places were soon filled. We have bright 
prospects for a year of good school work. 

CLINTON — Supt. McCloskey: We are 
pleased to report progress. The demand of 
our school boards for trained teachers has 
done much to improve the efficiency of the 
work. The enforcement of the attendance 
law has had a wholesome effect. We have 
but few cases of truancy to contend with. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: A local in- 
stitute was held at Newville October 31. 
The attendance on the part of teachers was 
a great improvement over previous years. 
Fifty teachers out of fifty-eight were pres- 
ent, besides fourteen from other districts. 
The discussions were interesting, and many 
helpful suggestions were given. 
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ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The schools of the 
county are starting the year with an unusu- 
ally good attendance, for the compulsory 
law is quite generally enforced; where there 
is a lack in this particular the Superintend- 
ent has called attention to the result which 
may follow if the matter is neglected. Tru- 
ant officers are doing good work in seeing 
that all boys who cannot legally be em- 
ployed in mines attend school, with the re- 
sult that our upper grades are well filled, 
and the young men receiving what was 
denied them before, an opportunity to secure 
an education. The directors and teachers 
are interested in the work, and the commu- 
nity in general seems to co-operate with 
them. Drawing and physical culture are 
receiving great attention throughout the 
county, and by the end of the year we hope 
to report that each is a fixture in the cur- 
riculum of the schools of Elk county, with 
popular support back of them. At the open- 
ing of the year five small schools were 
closed, and the children have since been 
transported at the expense of the district to 
a central graded school or to an adjoining 
single school. At first there was some op- 
position in some places, but now it is so 
satisfactory that but few would desire a 
return to the old order of things. The 
schools of St. Mary’s borough added a com- 
mercial department to their course of study; 
it is in charge of a gentleman who is espe- 
cially qualified for the position, and is giv- 
ing accurate instruction to a large class in 
short-hand, type-writing and book-keeping. 
Several students who had left school have 
returned to take up this course, which also 
includes some of the other high school 
branches. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The school 
directors held their first convention in the 
court house. Live and practical questions 
were discussed with a great deal of interest. 
Of 120 directors 76 were present. The spirit 
of the institute showed enthusiasm and pro- 
gress. The only speaker from abroad was 
Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, who gave an excellent talk to the 
directors assembled. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The county in- 
stitute was held this month, and the teach- 
ers pronounced it the best in our history. 
The day and evening sessions were full of 
interest, and the attendance at both was lim- 
ited only by the size of the opera house. 
The instructors were Hon. Henry Houck, 
Prof. Edwin Lee, Dr. Jacob Bucher, Prof. 
Chas. H. Albert and Mrs. Anna E. Fried- 
man, with Prof. S. G. Smith as music di- 
rector. The schools visited this month are 
doing very good work, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions. 

HunTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Our schools 
are moving along very satisfactorily; teach- 
ers seem to be much interested in the work, 
and reports show that we are making pro- 
gress. The Mount Union schools did not 
open until late because of the erection of a 
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new building. The borough now has a 
good eight*room house well equipped, in- 
cluding a good library. Spruce Creek is 
placing one hundred standard books in the 
school library. They have a fine library 
now. Some good work was done on Arbor 
Day. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Educational 
meetings were held during the month of 
October at Reynoldsville, Punxsutawney, 
Brockwayville and Brookville. At each of 
these meetings an informal session brought 
out very helpful suggestions and discus- 
sions of the most practical school topics. 
Mrs. H.G. Carmaltand Miss Edith Mansfield, 
both of the Normal School at Indiana, were 
present and gave most inspiring and 
thoughtful talks to the teachers. Our 
schools have a promising outlook for the 
term. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: The attendance 
of teachers at our county institute was very 
satistactory. All but two were present. 
The lecturers and instructors were Hon. 
O. F. Corson, Francis H. Green, Supt. Pres- 
ton W. Search, Geo. H. Lamb, Librarian 
Carnegie Free Library; Hon. Levin I. 
Handy and Robt. K. Aiken. Mr. Corson’s 
health permitted his being with us but one 
day, and Mr. F. B. Pearson, of the Colum- 
bus High School, was substituted in his 
stead. A spirit of progress was everywhere 
manifest among the teachers, and no one 
could go away at the close of the institute 
without being refreshed and uplifted in his 
work. Our county local institute work has 
been efficiently organized, and we expect to 
carry it forward vigorously as the season 
advances. A course of study for teachers 
has been prepared for this year, and is now 
being followed by a large number of the 
county teachers. In addition to the work 
of holding the county institute I have vis- 
ited more than twenty schools in districts 
farthest removed from the county seat, and 
have found teachers enthusiastic and will- 
ing in their work. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: We have 
had some difficulty this year in finding 
qualified teachers to fill the schools. This 
difficulty will probably continue until teach- 
ers are paid as well as other workers in 
other employments where less training is 
required. The minimum salary law has 
aiready had an effect in this county. The 
salaries were advanced in thirteen districts: 
Blakely, Carbondale township, Covington, 
Dickson, Elmhurst, Gouldsboro, La Plume, 
Moosic, Throop, Vandling, Waverly, West 
Abington and Winton. The new course of 
study, prepared last vacation, has been 
adopted, and is now in use in twenty-five 
districts. Our annual institute was held 
the last week in October, with 365 teachers 
enrolled. Only three were absent, and two 
of these on account of sickness. The total 
time lost by the whole institute amounted 
to nineteen days. Our instructors were Mrs. 
Anna E. Friedman. Dr. W. N. Ferris, Dr. 





Byron King, Dr. Preston W. Search and 
Prof. John T. Watkins. The interest was 
intense, the order nearly perfect, and the 
general verdict of teachers and the public 
was all that we could wish. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The teachers’ in- 
stitute held this month was satisfactory in 
every respect. The instructors were Drs. 
N. C. Scheaffer, Hon. Henry* Houck, Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, A. E. Winship, Chas. G. 
Shaw, A. E. Turner, E. O. Lyte, H. W. 
Roop, D. L. Woodring and N. C. Schlicter. 
The attendance was very large. All the 
teachers were enrolled excepting one, who 
resigned during the institute week to accept 
a call to the ministry. Mrs. Edith Harris 
Scott was soloist and reader during the 
week. The schools I have visited thus far 
have nearly all been found in good condi- 
tion. The attendance has been remarkably 
regular. 

LycomMING—Supt. Becht: Arbor Day was 
celebrated by a number of schools. The 
meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange was 
held October 31. Subjects discussed were 
‘* Thinking and Learning to Think,’’ ‘‘ Use 
of Pictures in Teaching History and Geog- 
raphy,’’ ‘‘ Compulsory School Law.”’ 

McKEAN—Supt. Myers: A very success- 
ful county institute was held at Smethport 
the last week in October, with an enroll- 
ment of 237 teachers. Seventeen directors 
were present to hear an address by Supt. 
James Coughlin. The instructors were Mrs. 
Theo. B: Noss, Prof. W. I. Crane, Supt. 
James M. Coughlin and Miss Lucille Hin- 
man. In Kane and Smethport boroughs 
the school term has been increased to nine 
months. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: The an- 
nual institute was held in Norristown dur- 
ing the last week of October. The instruc- 
tion was partly on new lines, but the inter- 
est and attendance were beyond expectation. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: Nearly 
every district in the county has increased 
the salaries of teachers. Last year there 
were twenty-five teachers employed in this 
county who received less pay than the mini- 
mum salary that will be required next year; 
this year there are only twelve such teach- 
ers. Last year the average salary of our 
teachers was $40.14; this year it is $42.26. 
The average salary of those twelve teachers 
that receive less than $35 per month is 
$32.25. These figures do not include the 
city of Easton and the two Bethlehems, 
otherwise the average salary would be con- 
siderably higher. The county institute was 
a success, and gave much inspiration to our 
teachers for better work. We had an aver- 
age daily attendance of 500 teachers, and all 
but 7 of the 513 teachers wereenrolled. The 
instructors were Drs. F. H. Greene, Chas. 
Gray Shaw, Preston W. Search, J. H. Bair, 
Geo. L. Omwake, Miss Julia E. Rogers and 
Miss Frank S. Huntly. The musical di- 
rector was Prof. I. D. Gresh. The evening 
attractions were Miss Julia E. Rogers, Dr. 
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Chas. G. Shaw, Rev. Frank Dixon and the 
Dunbar Bell Ringers, with male quartette. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook: There are twenty- 
three new teachers in our force this year. 
Thirty-three schools have been visited, the 
majority of which are apparently doing ex- 
cellent work. Two school buildings are 
being erected, one in Lackawanna district 
and one in Milford, the latter a high-school 
building. The instructors and lecturers at 
our annual institute were Dr. Geo. P. Bible, 
Prof. Frank S. Fox and Prof. Frank Kohler. 
The enrollment included 68 teachers out of 
a total of 72. The interest manifested 
showed that they are earnest in their work, 
and are eager to secure hints in method or 
government that will aid them in the school 
room. It was resolved that the teachers 
should pursue a course of reading during 
the year, to be prescribed by the Superin- 
tendent, who subsequently announced that 
Dr. Schaeffer’s ‘‘ Thinking and Learning to 
Think’’ would be included in this course, 
and that other equally suitable books would 
be selected hereafter. 

SNYDER—Supt. Walborn: I have visited 
the schools in nearly every district. Many 
new faces appear among our corps of teach- 
ers, and new methods are being introduced 
to the advantage of the pupils. Generally 
speaking we have the hearty co-operation 
of both teachers and directors. There are, 
however, several districts in which no at- 
tempt has been made to enforce the com- 
pulsory attendancelaw. We hopesoon tobe 
able to bring about a reform in this matter. 

T10oGa—Supt. Longstreet: My visitation 
of the schools thus far has been satisfactory. 
Teachers are showing an earnestness in their 
work that is most gratifying. The earnest 
teacher may make some errors, but her work 
will not be without good results, and, best 
of all, she will grow better. Several teach- 
ers have already under consideration plans 
to establish libraries in their schools. Ar- 
bor Day was appropriately observed by a 
large number of schools. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Our schools are 
all open and in active operation. The 
county teachers’ association met October 24. 
A large number assembked and participated 
in the discussions. ‘‘ Discipline—its Value 
to the Teacher, the School and the Home,”’ 
was fully discussed. Hon. A. W. Johnson 
lectured on ‘‘Civics—its Value to the 
Teacher, the School and the Community.”’ 
Prof. Keller, on ‘‘Penmanship,’’ was in- 
structive and helpful. ‘Prof. Spiegelmyer, 
on ‘‘ Literature,’’ was enjoyed by all. The 
meeting was one of the best ever held here. 

WAYNE — Supt. Hower: Most of the 
schools are opening under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The township high schools 
are doing better work than ever. These 
schools, with but one exception, are well 
patronized. Lehigh por pet has adopted 
a high school course, and will be in line for 
strong work. Arbor Day was observed in 
a number of schools. Monthly educational 
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meetings are held in Clinton and Mt. Pleas- 
ant townships. Many of the townships 
have adopted a uniform course of study. 
The first examinations will be held Decem- 
ber 10-11, and much better work is expected 
from this uniformity. There are ten less 
schools in the county than last year. 

BEAVER FALi_s—Supt. Maguire: The pre- 
apn: 3 course of study of our high school 

as recently been submitted to a number of 
colleges and universities. The following 
have examined the course, and have placed 
our school on the accredited list of schools 
from which certificates are accepted for en- 
trance in lieu of examination: Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa.; Beaver College, 
Beaver; Bucknell University; Dickinson 
College, Carlisle; Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls; Lafayette College; Pennsylvania State 
College; Swarthmore College; Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, N. Y.; Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Monigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: Instead of a general teach- 
ers’ meeting once a month we are holding 
grade meetings, teachers of two grades in a 
meeting monthly. The results so far have 
— far more directly and personally bene- 

cial. 

Corry—Supt. Fell: Our enrollment is 
within one of being the same as for the cor- 
responding month last year. There is, 
however, an increase of fourteen in the at- 
tendance of the high school. There are a 
few changes in our teachers, but as a whole 
I think they are equal to the corps we had 
last year. A number of our teachers, in- 
spired with a desire to do the best work 
possible, availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity of attending school during their vaca- 
tion. It is needless to say that such teach- 
ers usually do excellent work. Extensive 
repairs were made on one ward building 
during the summer. In the high school 
building two rooms have been furnished 
for the use of the ninth grade. The attend- 
ance in the first primary of the First Ward 
has increased until the opening of a new 
school has become necessary. All the rooms 
in the building being occupied, and the 
children at best having a long distance to 
walk, the School Board has purchased a 
property more conveniently located, and a 
school room is now being fitted up. The 
building is to be completed next morth. 

DANVILLE — Supt. Gordy: During the 
month the annex to the high school build- 
ing was accepted and occupied. The con- 
gested condition of the school was thereby 
relieved, and the best of work is now being 
done in all departments. In the new com- 
mercial department especially, unusual in- 
terest and energy are manifested by the 
pupils. 

DuNnMORE—Supt. Hoban: The compul- 
sory law is strictly enforced. Every child 
in Dunmore under thirteen years of age is 
in school. A new four-room building was 
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recently opened. This gives great relief to 
our primary departments. The Erie R. R. 
Co , through its foreman, Mr. Wm. Wilson, 
presented to the school district the bell 
which was first used on the shops of the 
company in 1859. This bell rang for many 

ears as a curfew, and was greatly revered 
o the people of the town. This bell has 
been placed in the tower of the high school 
building. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Barclay: We have 
had an unusual number of resignations from 
teachers this year, but have been able to 
keep our schools supplied with good expe- 
rienced teachers. In some cases we were 
obliged to raise the salary in order to get 
teachers of experience to apply. The Fourth 
Ward building has been repainted and 
roofed. 

JoHNsSTOWN—Supt. Berkey: The opening 
month of the school term has been most en- 
couraging. Our enrollment of 5,754 for 
September is 572 in excess of the attendance 
for the same month last year. The average 
attendance is 630 better than last term. 
All the schools are well organized, and all 
indications point to a successful term. 
Manual training has been introduced into 
all the grammar grades and the high school. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Killian: During the 
month we purchased a lot of material for 
the primary grades and one set of mathe- 
matical blocks for the high school. Three 
grade meetings and one general meeting of 
teachers, to which the Board was invited, 
were held. I am preparing for another joint 
meeting and also for a ‘‘ Patrons’ Day.’’ I 
outline the work monthly, in a general way, 
for all the grades. 

MAHANOY TwPe. eg Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: At a special meeting of the School 
Board three additional teachers were elected 
to assist in three primary schools, where 
the number of pupils ranged from sixty-one 
to seventy-seven. The high school was fur- 
nished with a tellurian globe and a histor- 
ical geographical chart. New desks were 
placed in the Morea primary and the Wigan 
grammar schools. The primary schools were 
each provided with a Parker’s arithmetical 
chart to assist in teaching primary arith- 
metic. Before the close of the last term we 
had successfully introduced in each primary 
school the Grube method of teaching num- 
ber, and as our primary teachers are more 
frequently changed than in most districts, I 
considered that better results could be ob- 
tained by having a number chart as a guide 
to each primary teacher. All our primary 
teachers employ similar methods in teach- 
ing reading and number, and the spirit and 
interest shown by each teacher leads me to 
believe that this will be a very successful 
school term. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The Board at its 
September meeting instructed the Finance 
Committee to provide $300,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new Boys’ High School building. 
The institute was a decided success. The 
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instructors were Drs. Henry R. Pattengill, 
Lincoln Hulley, E. O. Lyte, Prof. R. N. 
Marrs and Miss Ada Van Stone Harris. 
The night schools opened with an enroll- 
ment of over 500. The schools were reor- 
ganized, and will hereafter be known as 
elementary, grammar and high. The en- 
rollment for the night high school is 300. 
This school is a decided success. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Three Kirker- 
Bender fire escapes have been erected to 
supplant the rail and ladder escape ordi- 
narily used. The Superintendent of the fire 
department has reported them the best that 
have come under his observation for the 
purpose intended. 

SoutTH SHARON—Supt. Canon: The meet- 
ing of the Round Table of Superintendents 
and Principals of Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio was held in the Rayen 
High School, in Youngstown, October 30- 
31. Supt. Hotchkiss discussed the Length- 
ened High School Course and the Shortened 
Grammar School Course, answering very for- 
cibly the question implied in the negative. 
Dr. W. O. Thompson gave an excellent ad- 
dress on Education and Progress, and J. A. 
Leonard, of Mansfield, told of the work in 
the State Reformatory, emphasizing the 
need of resourcefulness in that and in the 
school work. 

TAYLOR BoROUGH — Supt. Lloyd: The 
monthly examinations for October showed 
considerable improvement over the previous 
month’s work. We held two teachers’ 
meetings, in which were discussed the prac- 
tical questions growing out of the work of 
the teachers as to methods of presenting the 
subject-matter and the management of their 
schools. Papers on the subject of primary 
numbers and one on language work were 
read. I can safely report progress in our 
school work for this month. 

TAMAQUA--Supt. Ditchburn: Next month 
we will open four new schools, making a 
total of thirty-two. Just think of it! In 
eight years we have doubled the number of 
ourschools. Tell the ‘‘ other fellow ’’ to go 
and do likewise. 

WAYNESBORO—Supt. Reber: Our schools 
opened with a large attendance. An addi- 
tional school was established to accommo- 
date the growing population. Our teachers 
all hold high-grade certificates, and are well 
qualified for their work; three are college 
graduates, fourteen are normal school grad- 
uates, and the remainder hold permanent 
certificates. 

YorK — Supt. Wanner: This year no 
schools were opened in the three old build- 
ings which the city acquired from the town- 
ship by annexation. They were transferred 
to a new building, just finished, complete 
in all its appointments. The attendance 
from the first was unprecedented. Fully ten 
per cent. more children were enrolled than 
would have reported had the schools re- 
mained in the old structures. The result is 
suggestive and requires no comment. 





